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THE PAINTER’S FAMILY. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


Netty Gwywn was alily of the Thames, Though born and bred 
of London mud, she purified, by the innate force of an angel-soul, the 
miasmas of court corruption. Her star, effulgent on the royal horizon, 
now shed its sweetest influences on this flower of womanhood, throned 
on the waters of life, so that, wrapped in the miracle of her presence, 
men thought not to ask whence she sprang, nor what the trace of her 
ascension. 

Her biographer, Mrs. Jameson, says of her : 

“As years passed on, as temptation and opportunity increased, 
her conduct became more circumspect, and her character more ele- 
vated. The course of her life, which had begun in the puddle and 
sink of obscurity and profligacy, as it flowed, refined.” 

She carried to the court the same frolic gayety, the same ingenuous 
nature, and the same kind and cordial benevolence, which had caused 
her to be adored by her companions. Her wit was as natural and 
peculiar to herself as to each flower its perfume. “ Femme @esprit par 
la grace de Dieu,” bon-mots fell from her lips with such unpremeditated 
felicity, that even her maddest flights of humor became her, as if she 
had held a patent from Heaven to engross all hearts. 

The poets, the critics, and fashionable wits of Great Britain, vied 
with each other ina concert of homage and praise to Nelly Gwynn. 
Kind, sensible, charitable, full of good-will toward all, her excellences 
seemed her own, while her irregularities were those of her times and 
social sphere. Her fidelity to the king contrasted alike with their 
levities of love and their scandals of marriage. Avoiding political 
intrigues, she used her influence with the king in behalf of the nation. 

One day when the king had been having a rough time of it in the 
council, overwhelmed by the numerous petitions presented to him 
for redress, by the outrageous behavior of his ministers, and the fierce 
contentions of Parliament, he retired into Nell’s apartment very pen- 
sive, and seemed quite demoralized. 

“ What ails my sovereign, now ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, Nell,” says he, “what shall I do to please the people of 
England? I am worried to death with their clammors.” 

“ An it please your majesty,” she answered, “ there is but one way 
left, and I fear it is one that you never will take.” 

“ What is that?” inquired the king. 

“ Dismiss your ladies, may it please-your majesty, and mind your 
business ; then the people of England will soon be satisfied.” 

On the evening after Nelly had received Sarah’s letter, the actress 
had invited a brilliant company of her friends and admirers. There 
was Butler, the satirist, from whom she generously averted the enmity 
of Rochester; Dryden, the poet-dramatist, who secretly cultivated 
astrology; * Thomas Willie, renowned in medicine and letters, and 
one of the founders of the London Academy of Sciences ; Nathaniel 
Lee, crowned with dramatic laurels, with which Addison blended a 
funeral-wreath, and who was written in the book of fate as one in 
whom 

“ Great wit to madness sure is near allied.” 

Nell was to Dryden and Lee what Ninon was to Racine and Mo- 
ligre. These contemporary beauties were alike distinguished for the 
sincerity and permanency of their friendships, their extensive charities, 
and their munificence to men of letters. 

Once, as she was driving up Ludgate Hill, Nell saw a poor clergy- 
man in the hands of the sheriff’s officers, and, struck with compassion, 
she alighted from her carriage, inquired into the circumstances of 
his arrest, and paid his debt on the spot. Then finding, on applica- 
tion to the vouchers he had named, that his character was as unex- 
ceptionable as his misfortunes were real, she generously befriended 
him and his family. 

One day, when she had been rolling about town in her coach, a 
poor wretch solicited charity at her coach-door, representing himself 
as an old soldier who had been disabled in the civil wars, while fight- 
ing in the royal cause. Nell’s heart was touched by his distress; 
she hurried to lay his grief before the king, and from this circumstance 
tose her zeal for the establishment of Chelsea Hospital, which would 





*See the nceyclopedia Britannica, article Dryden, for the remarkable 
horoscope, fulfilled in the events of the life of his son, Charles Dryden ; also 
Congreve's and Mrs. Thomas's memoirs of him, 





probably never have been completed, at least not in the reign of 
Charles II., but for the persevering and benevolent enthusiasm of 
Nelly Gwynn, who never let the king rest till it was carried into exe- 
cution. 

Another of the company this evening was Thomas Otway, who, 
like Shakespeare and Moliére, had acted plays before he wrote them. 
Next came the Earl of Rochester, still more celebrated as a gentle- 
man of gay adventures than for his caustic wit or Epicurean phi- 
losophy; the Marquis of Pembroke, intellectual and magnificent, of 
Picard lineage, now extinct; the Viscount Bolingbroke, father of the 
friend of Montesquieu ; Racine, himself a friend of letters and the stage ; 
the Chevalier de Wallers, a poet who in his sixteenth year enjoyed an 
income of sixty thousand pounds, and sat in Parliament at seventeen ; 
whose masterpiece is a funeral ode to Cromwell, and who wroteon the 
back of his arm-chair: “‘ The reigning monarch is always the greatest.” 

Before this audience, Otway was now reciting the first two acts of 
his “ Venice Preserved,” and drawing from their constellated talent the 
augury of his success or failure. The verdict was favorable. The 
areopagus, electrified or melted by the stately verse and noble 
thoughts, declared that this ideal Venice would make a niche for her 
preserver among the great dramatists of England. Posterity has 
ratified this judgment, and Otway sleeps beneath the vaults of West- 
minster Abbey, between Shakspeare and Milton. 

The stir of excitement subsiding, our fair hostess, Nelly, let fly a 
shaft well pointed but not barbed : 

“Now, gentlemen, let us not puff quite to bursting our poet’s 
Adriatic balloon. Let Otway abide the sentence of his sovereign, the 
public. A child that has got to fight his way through the world must 
not think his face is too pretty.” 

“Don’t fear for me, Nelly,” replied Otway, who, as a comedian, 
spoke as to an actress. “I know what partis mine in this nectar 
and ambrosia, which the honorable company stands treat to. The 
meed of praise is due less to the dramatist than to the resistance 
against tyranny, which the events before us illustrate. Should this 
evening’s fair augury be ratified, I shall ascribe my success to the idea 
which has nerved my pen, the independence of nations.” 

“ My dear Otway,” returned Nelly, “we know you have too much 
pride to be vain, and too much heart to be proud. But,” added she, 
sinking voluptuously on the sofa that served as her throne, “ this is 
the temple of the Muses.” 

“ And of the Graces,” interrupted Rochester, raising her hand to 
his lips. 

“Why confine ourselves to verses and tragedy?” continued the 
actress, slightly frowning at Rochester’s gallantry. “Shakespeare and 
Raphael, Milton and Michael Angelo are brothers, even as the Muses 
are all sisters, See, now, I wish to have my portrait taken—tell me 
where to find my painter.” 

“ What, then, queen of hearts,” said Rochester, “are you not con- 
tent with the portrait that Lely, our Albano and Correggio, has made 
of you? Has not this enchanter transferred to his canvas, without 
robbing you, your merry grace, the witchery of your smile, the soft 
light of your eyes, and all the wonders of your person, except that 
siren voice which no pencil can render, and no record preserve ?” 

“ Lely is a great artist,” replied the actress ; “his portrait is very 
fine—but—I want another. I am capricious, my lord, and then, be- 
sides, a single impression of my rare perfections is not sufficient for 
the prodigious number of my admirers,” she added, ironically, looking 
at Rochester; “you, my lord, would you not like to have my por- 
trait ?” 

“As for that, yes,” quickly replied Rochester; “I would give ten 
years of my life for the mere copy of such natural perfection, and my 
whole life for the original itself.... But what am I saying? This 
supreme felicity can only be reserved for the gods of Olympus or kings 
of the earth.” 

“Come down from that lofty flight, my lord; don’t break your 
precious neck by falling out of an hyperbole, I beg of you. Let us 
see, gentlemen of Parnassus, and you of the upper chamber, enlighten 
me; this is a great state question fora woman. Speak, name the can- 
didates, then we will canvass their merits.” 

“Lely, madam,” said the Viscount of Bolingbroke, “could make 
you two or three copies of his masterpiece.” * 





* This portrait, exquisitely painted, though a little injured by time, is now 
in possession of General Grosvenor, and was engraved for Mrs. Jameson's 
“ Beauties of the Court of Charles IT.,” a work from which we quote. It per- 
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“Lely, Lely, always Lely!” replied the actress. “Lely has suc- 
ceeded once, that is enough. Inspiration is transient and capricious, 
and reflections of the same I do not want.” 

“Madam,” said Dryden, “Raphael painted the Fornarina forty- 
scven times, and made forty-seven distinct masterpieces.” 

“Very true, my dear poet; but remember Raphael was in love 
with the Fornarina, and she returned his love. Our cases are not 
parallel. But has England no other great painters? ” 

“England has, madam,” said Chevalier Wallers. “In London, 
this moment, are portrait and landscape painters who rival in concep- 
tion, in design and coloring, the best of the Italian, French, and Flem- 
ish schools.” 

“ Well, this is to the point, chevalier; cite their names, cite their 
works, and I will choose among them.” 

“We have Sam Robinson, who painted, in such a fine comic vein, 
the Epsom and Newmarket races,” said Wallers. 

“ These are spirited and agreeable pictures, to be sure; but, as I 
don’t intend sitting as an Amazon, you will excuse me, chevalier, for 
not choosing Samuel Robinson.” 

“We have also Elias Gobson and John Galmer, great reputations 
in their way, like Lebrun, on the other side of the Channel,” said 
Butler. 

“Mr. Butler,” replied Nelly, “I don’t want painters of battles any 
more than painters of horses; tragedy, besides, is quite out of my 
line ; I could not sit for Dido or Semiramis.” * 

“ There is a certain Frank Hermann,” said Nat Lee; “heis a Ger- 
man, long established in London, who succeeds remarkably in por- 
traits.” 

“A German ! 
and I want none but English colors to paint my face. 
gentlemen, ate you already at the end of your list?” 

“Wait,” exclaimed Dr. Willie, “ I now recollect that, when I filled 
the chair of natural philosophy, founded by William Sedley at the 
University of Oxford; an excellent painter, sent to us from London, 
composed the eight pictures in the great assembly-hall, which are 
masterpieces.” 

“His name ?” asked Nelly. 

“That was more than ten years ago,” replied the doctor; “I can- 
not recall the name at this moment, but I should know it if I heard 
it.” 

“Ts it not Thomas Osby?” suggested Chevalier Wallers. 

“Thomas Osby! Yes. Why, what can have become of him ?” 

“ Yes, where is he?” inquired Nelly; “ I never heard his name be- 
fore to-day.” 

“Oh, he is gone,” replied Wallers, “ where the aged poets, the 
withered flowers, and the rusty swords go; he has disappeared, with- 


Fie, then, Nat, I am an Englishwoman to the bone, 
How, then, 


out leaving behind him other traces than his paintings, which the | 


most fastidious connoisseurs allow are really capital.” 

“T may add,” said the Marquis of Pembroke, “that this painter 
lost his social position by the death of the Duke of Buccleugh, his 
Mecenas and his friend. Talent of the highest order needs a pedestal 
to attract the homage of the crowd. Fortune, or the credit of it, 
rank, with its imposing bawbles, whether substance or shadow, is the 
pedestal supplied by society, and must always be distinct from the 
statue to which it gives relief. Society, my friends, is an envious 
creature ; it interprets all personal superiority, not of its own creation, 
as an insult to it. It cannot bear to hear Aristides called the just, 
but to patronize talent gratifies its vanity. It forgives genius only on 





fectly agrees with the descriptions of contemporary writers. She was quite 
small in person, but formed with perfect elegance, the contour of her face 
was round, her features delicate, her eyes bright and intelligent, but so small 
as to be almost concealed when she laughed ; her cheek was usually dimpled 
with smiles, and her countenance radiant with hilarity, but when at rest it 
was soft and even pensive in its expression ; her voice was eweet and well mod- 
ulated, her hair glossy, abundant, and of a light anburn ; her hands were singu- 
larly small and beautiful, and her pretty feet.so very diminutive as to afford 
occasion for mirth as well as admiration. 

* She excelled in comedy and in all parts in which dancing and singing 
were requisite. The character of Florimel, in ‘‘ The Maiden Queen,” appears 
to have been her chef-d'ceuvre in this style. Her easy gracefulness of address, 
arch expression, and musical voice. rendered her unrivalled as a speaker of 
prologues and epilogues ; several of Dryden’s best were written expresely for 
her. As Valeria, in the epilogue to “‘ Tyrannic Love,” Dryden puts in Nelly’s 
mouth the following confession : 

“I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly ; 
To tell you truth, I walk because I die 
Out of my calling—in « tragedy.’ 








the terms of accepting at its hands a pedestal, by which it confesses 
that it cannot stand alone ; that pedestal once broken, adieu fortune, 
renown, and popularity !” 

“ But where can he be, this Thomas Osby ?” asked Nelly. 

“ Painting rainbows, perhaps, with the colors of his own illusory 
hopes, banished to some garret with the poetic memories of his gran- 
deur eclipsed and his masterpieces neglected ; he may, indeed, have 
survived his reputation; but, my own opinion is, that he is dead,” 
said Wallers. 

“© triflers, and men of little faith!” exclaimed the actress, bend- 
ing on her guests a look of mysterious sadness and reproach. How 
wantonly, how ungratefully, you treat the wretched fate of an eminent 
painter! Do you not know that these artists make Old England’s 
glory, as well as her armies or her colonies? Shall strangers be jus- 
tified in saying that we give a royal sepulchre at Westminster to artists 
whom we allowed to perish in misery? Ah, my lords, put aside, I 
entreat you, this blameworthy carelessness, this criminal disdain: be- 
lieve that the honor of every country is attached to its culture of art, 
the religion of the senses; to its reverence of artists, the priests of 
Nature’s temple.” Then, after a pause of almost solemn silence, she 
resumed, with calmer voice and more familiar tones: “Our great 
painter, Thomas Osby, is still living, not in the garret which Wallers 
just now charitably assigned to him, but in a horrid tenement-house 
in the Irish quarter, where he has sought shelter for his talents and for 
his five motherless children.” 

“Why, who has so well informed you, madam, concerning the fate 
of poor Osby?” asked the Marquis of Pembroke. 

“ An old friend of my mother’s, a fish-market woman, the proprie- 
tor of the tenement which he inhabits.” 

Here a smile quivered on the lips of the marquis and the chevalier. 
Nelly perceived it. 

“ Yes, a fish-merchant, a friend of my mother, who was also a fish- 
merchant. Does that surprise you, my lords? But, I have sold 
oranges myself ; I am not ashamed of it—quite the contrary.” * 

“We are not surprised, madam,” responded Wallers. “ Apollo 
herded cattle with Admetus, and Madame de Maintenon was a turkey- 
keeper in Guienne. But we may safely felicitate ourselves on your 
having renounced the service of Pomona for that of the Muses, who 
now claim you as their priestess.” 

“ Always pleasant, Wallers, always embroidering madrigals and 
sonnets. You are of St. Evremond’s school. Isend you back to your 
master. I accept praises only after Butler’s and Dryden’s fashion. 
But, let us proceed. I received this morning a letter from the painter 
Osby’s eldest daughter, enclosed with the recommendation of Maggie 
Graham, my mother’s old friend. Here are these two letters, my 
lords and gentlemen ; read them.” 

The assembly did justice to these documents. They were pleased 
with the noble simplicity of Sarah’s style, and amused with Mistress 
Graham’s innuendo in behalf of her fish-trade. 

“The fish-wives of London are just so,” said Butler, whom 
his frequent visits to the taverns of London rendered altogether 
competent on this question. “These women are greedy of gain, close, 
sometimes even miserly ; but, in great public calamities, they can act 
greatly. You are aware of the recent destructive inundations in Mid- 
dlesex. Well, as soon as the newspapers mentioned it, the fish-wives 
of London opened a subscription among them. This amounts to one 
thousand two hundred pounds sterling, which will go far to relieve the 
extreme destitution of those sufferers.” 

« All honor to the fish-wives !” cried the Earl of Rochester. “ May 
their good example stimulate the charity of our nabobs of the House 
of Commons and our Midases of the Upper House!” 

“ My lords and gentlemen,” resumed Nelly, ‘“‘ Thomas Osby is the 
painter of my choice. To-morrow I will drop from the clouds into his 
studio among the wild Irish. His family there must be a study worth 
an artist’s eye, to say nothing of moralists and poets.” 

“ May we be permitted, madam,” asked Pembroke, Rochester, and 
Wallers, “to wait on you-in this Christian and dramatic pilgrimage ?” 

“ My lords,” she replied, ‘I must punish you for your disregard. 
You can’t go with Nelly this time.” 





*In her childhood, she waited in a tavern, where her sweet voice and 
sprightly address commended her to notice. She was afterward servant toa 
fruiterer, and employed to sell oranges at the theatres. While studying for 
the stage, says another tradition, she adopted the part of an orange-girl to 
gain admission to the theatres, and thus acquaint herself with persons and 
things while turning an honest penny. 
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“But, madam,” protested Rochester, “this exclusion cannot 
reach my case. What have I said that could lead you to suppose me 
insensible to the fate of artists? ” 

“ Madam,” pleaded the Marquis of Pembroke, in his turn, “to 
every sin its pardon ; and surely ours is not mortal. With such a life 
as we poor devils of courtiers lead, how can we avoid sometimes 
losing sight of men the most worthy our admiration and encourage- 
ment? And are we, after all, so guilty? We might deserve this 
sentence of excommunication if Thomas Osby had informed us of his 
deplorable situation, and then we had done nothing for him. But, 
such is not the case. The poor fellow has hidden himself away out 
of the world, there in the Irish quarter, where none but a wild angel 
runaway from Paradise, like you, would ever have known where to 
find him. Now, be gracious, madam; extend your clemency to us 
poor sinners, and let us follow in your wake.” 

“ Well, then, my lords, so be it: I forgive you; but on one condi- 
tion,” Nelly answered, smiling archly. “And you, too, chevalier.” 

“ Speak, madam!” cried they, all at once. 

“ You must ransom your sin, to be worthy of my indulgence. You, 
my lord, you shall order a picture of Thomas Osby for your splendid 
Castle of Pembroke. You, Wallers, another, for the pleasure-house 
you have built near my cottage at Warwick.” 

“We lose nothing by playing at forfeits with you, madam. Count 
us your obedient subjects,” replied the delinquents. 

“ And I, madam—may I go, too?” asked Rochester, laughing. 

“ On the same conditions as these gentlemen,” replied Nelly. 

“ But I was not one of the sinners,” pleaded Rochester. 

“ No matter; you sin so often in some other way, that this ransom 
will be only a little payment in advance. Pardon is a grace, not a 
right. You, my lord, and Chevalier Wallers, know your catechism 
too well to contest the attributes of my divinity ; and then, dear earl,” 
she added, in seductive tones, “in offering you the opportunity of be- 
ing generous and magnificent, do I show myself your enemy ? I think 
not.” 

“Oh, you know me too well, artful goddess! For, satirist as I 
am, my heart is not of stone for all that does not wear a petticoat. 
Rochester is better than his reputation; he deserves the pains you 
take to form him, Nelly.” 

“T add,” resumed the actress, smiling graciously on her rich peni- 
tents, “by my private authority, Messrs. Dryden and Otway to our 
caravan. The republic of Parnassus must send its ambassadors to 
assist in our expiation.” 

“ But you know, madam,” said Otway, “that our castles are all 
cloud-built, with pictures gratis. It was said of the Roman augurs 
that they could not look each other in the face without laughing. This 
is what would happen to us poets, if we went to order pictures of your 
painter.” 

“Thomas Osby, gentlemen, will paint your portraits, and you shall 
pay him in the money of your poets’ mint. That will pass as long 
as the pictures, and longer than the Bank of England’s notes.” 

The clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral now struck twelve. 

“Midnight!” said Nelly; “’tis the hour of rest, of prayer, and 
meditation. Yet, before taking your leaves, my lords and gentlemen, 
will you allow me to crown worthily a well-spent evening? The fish- 
women set us the example of charity ; let us follow it.” 

And, taking up a gold-embroidered purse, Nelly Gwynn held it 
open to each of the members of the company, saying: 

“For the sufferers by the inundation of Middlesex, if you 
please.” 

In the twinkling of an eye, the purse was filled. The lords cast in 
guineas and sovereigns; the men of letters, modest shillings. The 
poets’ obo/us mingled with the shining treasures of the powerful and 
fortunate of their age.* 

“ My lords and gentlemen,” said Nelly, “I shall give to-morrow, at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, and with the king’s approval, a representation 





* She was not always so successful. On another occasion, “She had col- 
lected some new and excellent performers. The king was much delighted, 
and expressed his approbation warmly. ‘Then, sire,’ said Nell, holding out 
her hand, ‘ to show that you do not speak merely as a courtier, let me have 
the pleasure of presenting these poor people with a gratuity from your ma- 
jesty.' The king, feeling in his pocket, declared he had no money, and, turn- 
ing to the Duke of York, asked him if he had any. The duke replied: ‘ No, 
sire; I believe not above a guinea or two,’ Nell, shaking her head with her 
petit air malin, and drolly mimicking the king's tone and habitual expletive, 
exclaimed: ‘Odds fish! What company have I got into here?’”’ 





for the benefit of our brothers at Middlesex. I invite you all. His 
majesty will honor the occasion by his presence.” 

Then, giving her hand to each in turn, she added : 

“ Now, gentlemen, au revoir—to-morrow, at Thomas Osby’s studio.” 
And each, in'retiring, raised her fair hand to his lips. 





THE NIGHTINGALE OF HOHENASPERG.* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 





“ Nachtigall! O Nachtigall! 
Siiss ist deiner Stimme Schall!" 

Shas a house at Heilbronn, on the Neckar, I accidentally discovered a 
beautiful wreath, formed of straw flowers; the material was of 
the simplest kind, but the work told the true taste of an artist, Time 
had not dimmed the loveliness of the delicate tints, and the perfection 
of the tiny buds, leaves, and blossoms, all showed the patience and 

skill of the fairy fingers that fashioned them. 

This wreath framed a lady’s profile, and, when I inquired of the 
original of the portrait and the maker of the wreath, they told me 
her name was Marianne Pirker, the “ Nightingale of Hohenasperg.” 

This, then, was that charming woman, the wife of the famous 
violinist of Duke Charles of Wiirtemberg, and the idol of Stuttgart 
until 1767. 

In the full bloom of her rare loveliness, she was flattered wherever 
she went, and the aristocracy, then so exclusive, treated her almost as 
their equal, overwhelming her with kindness. 

Her grace, refinement, and dignified manners, made her the orna- 
ment of everysaloon. Her clear soprano voice, soft and full, charmed 
her hearers, and nothing afforded more pleasure than to listen to her 
in Tonelli’s operas, as brought out on the Stuttgart stage, which was 
then in its highest perfection. 

From 1748, this famous composer directed the orchestra, for a 
yearly salary of ten thousand florins, and, with an excellent troupe 
and celebrated orchestra, he carefully brought out his own operas, 
Duke Charles had heard Tonelli’s “‘ Caso Mario,” and afterward raved of 
the composer of the bewitching air, “ Sposo e vado di morir,” wishing 
for nothing more than to attract to his presence this celebrated Italian. 
He soon succeeded in his desire, as life at Rome had been made in- 
tolerable to Nicolo Tonelli by the sudden and violent death of his 
young rival, the highly-gifted Portuguese, Terradellas. He, therefore, 
accepted the call to Germany, where the famous violinists, Lolli and 
Nardini, had already settled. . 

The composer of “ Caso Mario” was enraptured with the orchestra 
at the German court, and still more with the fair Marianne. Opera 
after opera was enthusiastically composed for the lovely singer, and 
the number of these at Stuttgart is said to be twenty-three; but the 
ease with which Marianne acquired these beautiful and often difficult 
parts heightened his admiration for her. From all parts, friends and 
critics were attracted to the Stuttgart opera, Tonelli’s music, and Lolli 
and Nardini. For Marianne, Tonelli wrote his ‘‘ Olympiade,” his 
“ Repastore,” and the “ Didona Abandonata;” and the niceness of 
her discrimination, the passion of her acting, only incited him to new 
creations, that they might be thus perfectly rendered by this charm- 
ing woman. In each new part she was greeted with loud applause. 
The court did not miss one representation, and, even from other por- 
tions of Europe, admirers came; for the fame of the Stuttgart opera 
and orchestra, and of its bright, particular star, had spread far over 
the Continent. 

With especial courtesy, the duchess had approached the singer, 
and the tie of true friendship united the two women. 

Often, Marianne passed whole evenings in familiar intercourse 
alone with her. Sometimes also the duke came, and often they sent 
for Lolli, Nardini, Pirker, and Tonelli, and, in this informal circle, en- 
joyed music till late in the night, when they seldom separated without 
listening to the favorite air of the princely couple. This pleasant 
friendship with the court excited bitter envy in certain circles, and 
this feeling was doubtless the cause of the subsequent fall of the 
singer; but, thus far, all secret attempts to injure her had proved of 
no avail. 

When the artist-couple went to Vienna, the duchess so warmly 
recommended her favorite to the empress, that she was received with 








* Hohenasperg is a strong fortress in Wirtemberg. 
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the most gracious kindness, and féted as no one had ever been before. 
The memory of her career in the imperial city formed the most cher- 
ished recollections of her life; though afterward these triumphs were 
only repeated in England. 

When Marianne returned to Stuttgart, Tonelli arranged a grand 
concert, at which she appeared with her husband and Lolli and Nar- 

The whole town was in an excitement, and all hastened to greet 
the long-missed favorites. 

Brightly the moon shone mid the soft-gleaming starlight on that 
summer evening, when a court-carriage arrived to convey the prima 
donna to the opera-house. Quickly the horses sped, while, buried in 
the soft cushions, she dreamed only of new triumphs—but, hark !—a 
cry sounded—the carriage stops, and the beautiful powdered head 
bent far out of the window. What had happened? Oh, nothing im- 
portant. A careless woman had crossed the streets and fallen. Peo- 
ple had already lifted her, and carried her into the little house, which 
she pointed out as her home. 

This was the answer of the footman. 
the beautiful face. 

“T wish to alight,” she said. 

“ Tmpossible,” decided the servant, who was devoted to her. “ We 
have not a moment to lose; their highnesses will be in their box in 
ten minutes.” 

“ Open the carriage-door, I tell you! A poor creature is dying, 
perhaps through my fault. I assume the responsibility of being late, 
even before the emperors and kings of the whole earth!” 

She spoke authoritatively as a queen, and, the next instant, was in 
the street, in the small house, and in the narrow room where the poor 
woman had been carried. Like the good fairy in children’s stories, 
this beautiful being appeared in these miserable surroundings. All 
fell back before her, the room was emptied of the curious, and Mari- 
anne saw herself in the presence of a sick man, reclining in an arm- 
chair, and, at his feet, knelt the rescued woman. She had escaped 
unhurt, but her face was deadly pale from terror. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, to the bright creature; “do not make 
him anxious ; I have not hurt myself.” 

A little basket was on the floor, from which had fallen a bouquet 
of artificial flowers. Involuntarily Marianne stooped to take it up. 
Then she put her soft hand on the shoulder of the kneeling woman, 
and asked if a physician had been called. 

“T do not need a physician ; I am well, and he will soon be well, 
too,” she replied, and the light of love and tenderness beamed from 
her dark eyes, and brightened the sick man in the arm-chair. 

But Marianne did not leave till, with all the sweetaess and fascina- 
tion peculiar to her, she elicited the little secret from the woman. 

Only a part of the every-day misery of all ages: sickness and 
poverty, hope and disappointment. An invalid musician and a faith- 
ful wife, who made, with great skill and patience, beautiful flowers of 
straw, and sold them for a low price. The bouquet which Marianne 
held in her hand, and regarded with so much admiration, was the one 
unsold to-day. 

“Will you sell me this?” she asked. 
price.” 

“You are the famous singer,” answered the woman, after a slight 
hesitation ; “I know you well, for I have often seen you pass in your 
carriage. People have told me how good you are, and I will sell you 
that bouquet for one simple song, if you will sing it to my sick hus- 
band.” 

The figure glided through the room, the train of her long satin 
robe swept the floor, and the servant saw with terror that Marianne 
opened the cever of the spinet with her own hands. 

Standing with her head turned toward the young couple, and, re- 
calling one of Caspar Netscher’s famous pictures, she sang, more ex- 
quisitely than ever, the song, “‘ Sposo e vado di morir.” 

When she ceased, she heard a souné—silver-clear and joyous—a 
sound which cannot be likened to any thing in the world—the sweet- 
est, loveliest music in the whole creation—the happy tones of a child’s 
voice. A small, delicate hand had pulled aside the curtains of the 
cradle, which stood unnoticed in a corner, the fair and lovely head of 
a boy peered forth, large blue eyes merrily looked from ong to the 
other, a little sleeper was wakened, and applauded the prima donna 
as a real musician’s child. 

Then Marianne, trembling with emotion, unfastened a costly 


Deep indignation clouded 


“Please tell me the 





aigrette from her bosom, slipped the shining jewel into the cradle, 
and with passionate kisses covered the child’s hands now stretched 
out toward her. 

“Let me have your bouquet, and allow me to help you take care 
of your boy,” she said, with deep feeling. “‘Oh, how sweet it must be 
to educate and care for a child!” 

* And tears, brighter than the diamonds sparkling on her white 
dress, shone in the eyes of the beautiful woman, as she said farewell. 

Their highnesses received Marianne with the greatest favor, though 
she was more than half an hour late, and the duchess, who had been 
most impatient, embraced her darling before every one. How was it 
possible to spoil such a woman! And then, what a fancy, to wear 
between the sparkling jewels upon her bosom a bouquet of straw-flow- 
ers! Indeed, it was quite time for the prima donna to tremble—for 
was there no light cloud on the blue heaven of her life ?—no thorn- 
bush thrown on her flower-strown path ? 

From that evening Marianne watched over the little enthusiast 
in the cradle, and others also watched the boy—therefore the heavy 
eyes of his father closed without care. 

Has the little one become a musician ? 

His name is Andreas Streicher, the most faithful friend of Fred- 


erick Schiller. 


The delicate straw bouquet had been placed in the casket of the 
beautiful singer but a few months, when an inexplicable catastrophe 
happened—an event entirely unforeseen—the duchess separated from 
her husband ; and the duke, listening to insinuations against Marianne, 
accused her of having advised the duchess to this step. Then came 
an order from high authority, and the favorite was conducted to Ho- 
henasperg—the nightingale was imprisoned in a cage from which there 
was no escape. 

The transition from light to darkness was so sudden, the fall 
from the height of happiness to the depth of misery so violent, that 
the mind of the woman became clouded. For days she sat motion- 
less at the window of her cell, leaning her head upon her hand, and 
singing fragments of the songs of happier days; she never finished 
any, but mingled them all—now wild, now sad, then trilling like 
the nightingale. How her fellow-prisoners and the people of Hohen- 
asperg listened! Sometimes she wandered through the ‘long corri- 
dors, or up and down the stairs, for they allowed her to do as she 
pleased, and then low, sad melodies came from her lips, sweet, mourn- 
ful music, and all who listened wept. Sometimes she would bitterly 
grieve that she had lost one tune, which she tried in vain to find— 
that sweet, sad strain that had so often pleased her princely friends. 

Thus years passed, and the nightingale remained in her cage, try- 
ing to recall her lost music. 

One morning a strange messenger brought a small box to the 
Hohenasperg, and asked to be allowed to place it in the room of the 
poor “ nightingale,” with the last love of a dying woman. 

When it was opened, only a bouquet of straw-flowers was found, 
so the jailer granted the request, and his wife placed the gift in Mari- 
anne’s hands. 

Long did the beautiful eyes gaze on the simple leaves and blos- 
soms—a deadly paleness overspread the still lovely face—but the 
eyes softened, the bosom heaved—the cloud-veil of madness was rent 
asunder—a sweet child-face appeared, and the evening in Streicher’s 
little room rose as a bright picture from the deep darkness of 
oblivion. 

The blue child-eyes smiled on her, the dimpled hands stretched 
forth toward her, and all suddenly, mid burning tears, sobs and 
trembling, broke forth from her quivering lips the sweet lost music, 
“ Sposo e vado di morir.” 

Her mind had at last cast off its fetters, and from that time the 
nightingale tried to work, attempting to imitate the graceful flowers 
that had come like an angel’s greeting to her heart. At her request 
different kinds of straw were willingly furnished, and after many ef- 
forts she learned to arrange the flowers, which so far excelled those of 
her model, that from the simplest materials came miracles of poetry 
and art. 

One day a bouquet from Hohenasperg was put on the writing-table 
of the duke, with a greeting from the nightingale, bearing the first 
notes of —“ Sposo e vado di morir.” 

Then the order came to liberate the prisoner, and Marianne Pirker 
was saved. 
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The celebrated prima donna was never heard again in public, for 
she retired to Heilbronn on the Neckar (her husband was imprisoned 
at Stuttgart), and lived there in the greatest retirement. 

She only sang when she made her flowers, and this work was now 
her favorite occupation. The fame of her bouquets and wreaths 
spread over Europe, and even the Empress of Austria and Catharine 
of Russia ordered them of her. 

She rarely received visitors—she, so petted and caressed—and still 
more seldom left her asylum, but the children and birds knew and 
loved her. One evening at twilight the neighbors thought that they 
saw two slender young men knock at the door of the vine-covered 
house, and the old servant said that her mistress screamed with joy 
when they entered. 

That night people heard the “ Nightingale of Hohenasperg ” sing 
with marvellous sweetness, for at the spinet a youth with blue, beam- 
ing child-eyes was sitting, and it was he who accompanied “ Sposo e 
vado di morir.” And when the last sweet note died, Marianne touched 
with her beautiful hand the glowing cheek of the musician, and play- 
fully said : 

“You liked that song, even when in the cradle, Andreas Strei- 
cher!” 

“ And I liked it so well, that only for its sake have I become a 
musician,” was the reply ; “and who knows but that my friend yonder 
in the corner will not throw off his surgeon’s uniform, and also be- 
come a musician !” 

A tall slender figure now rose out of the darkness—an immortal 
face was brightened by the small lamp, and a voice answered : 

“If the nightingale of Hohenasperg would take me for her pupil, 
I should like well to become a musician.” 

It was Frederick Schiller who spoke these words ; and often after- 
ward in her lonely home the sweet singer recalled this evening, and it 
is said that the last work of her hands was a bouquet of beautiful flow- 
ers for—Charlotte von Schiller ! 





DON MUNIO. 
A Batwap. 
I. 


HE Lord of Hinojosa went forth to hunt the deer, 
With his seventy men, and his pages ten, all armed with sword 
and spear ; 
Throughout the woodland scattered wide, his men-at-arms were gone 
To rouse the game—Don Munio stood within the glade alone ; 


When sudden on his startled ear, far through the leafy walls, 
The sound of trampling horses and of women’s laughter falls ; 
Till fast across the velvet sward, and through the forest shades, 
Swept forth amain, a princely train of cavaliers and maids. 


Fair in the noonday sunshine streamed their banners on the wind ; 
The light shone bright on many a gem, and the costly silks of Ind ; 
While, at the head of their array, in holiday-attire, 

Rode a maiden fair, and a cavalier of martial mien and fire. 


Beneath the Moor’s dark brow there flashed an eye as black as night ; 
His was no silken page’s blade, with steel undimmed and bright ; 

For the Santons of Granada oft the Vivarrambla fill 

With the feats of border warfare, and the fame of Abadil. 


And ever as they onward rode, all in their rich array, 

The cavalier bent o’er the maid, some tender word to say ; 

While underneath her silken veil, by merry winds blown free, 
With witching grace shone the lovely face of the flower of Araby. 


Close hidden in the forest-glade,*behind the covert green, 

Don Munio laughed an inward laugh, and his bright gray eye flashed 
keen ; 

Till, as the merry cavalcade went prancing proudly past, 

To his lips he put his hunting-horn, and he blew a mighty blast. 


Fast, fast the warrior-huntsmen from every side poured in ; 
Loud rose the mighty clang of arms—the roar of martial din ; 
While through the forest-arches the startled echoes reel 

With the battle-shout of Moslem, and the war-cry of “ Castile!” 





Out spake the Moorish chieftain: “ A bridal-train are we; 

Your doughty band, in the forest-land, have ta’en my bride and me; 

But I pray you, by your stainless sword, and by your knightly name, 

Let truth and right hold honor bright, and spare us wrong and 
shame!” 


Then paused the threatened battle. One wave of his right hand— 

Down sank the lifted weapons of Munio’s martial band. 

“ Foul shame,” quoth he, “on me and mine, if this great wrong should 
be! 

Thy bride shall ride my steed beside, and hie thou home with me.” 


Loud rose the roar of wassail in Don Munio’s ancient halls ; 

With music and with laughter echoed back the grim old walls, 

Till, ’mid oaths of friendship ’twixt the Moor and the doughty knight 
of Spain, 

Rode home to fair Granada that happy bridal-train. 


Il. 


Long raged the mighty battle upon Uclés’ bloody plain ; 
The sod was drunk with slaughter, and still fell the gory rain ; 
Till thick as leaves in autumn, while the sun waned overhead, 
Lay heaped—a ghastly harvest—the dying and the dead. 


Still fiercer waxed the battle—adown its gory tide 

Swept fast the Christian chivalry of old Castilian pride ; 
Amid his shattered legions the king’s proud face grew pale, 
All dinted was his helmet bright, and gory was his mail. 


Still backward—ever backward—was borne the serried band, 

Where, round their dauntless monarch, fought the nobles of the land ; 
And sterner grew the conflict, and fiercer grew the fray, 

Loud rang the shouts of onset and the battle-trumpet’s bray ; 


Till, as a wave of Biscay, that sweeps the shingly shore, 

With one vast shout above the rout, and the battle’s deepening roar, 

With clash of brazen cymbals, and the rolling deep tambour, 

A mighty tide, in their martial pride, swept down the conquering 
Moor. 


Don Munio, torn and bleeding, pressed from the serried ring : 

“ Fly, for the love of Christendom ; fly, fly, my lord the king!” 
The king he turned his foaming steed, and spurred him to the rear ; 
Then cried aloud that chieftain proud to his gallant comrades near : 


“ Ho, Christian knights and nobles! Ho, puissant cavaliers ! 

Shame on the knight who turns his steed from twice ten thousand 
spears ! 

The king has fled from ruin, to save the commonweal ; 

Charge for the honor of our dames, and the fame of fair Castile!” 


In close and serried phalanx swept onward, knee to knee, 

That little band of heroes—an hundred knights and three ; 

And foremost in the foremost rank, with his stout lance in hand, 
Galloped the gallant Munio, lord of the border-land. 


Still nearer, ever nearer, the thundering masses sweep, 

As when the whirlwinds battle upon the briny deep ; 

And ’mid the Moorish horsemen, in the foremost front of war, 
Gleamed the bright shield of Abadil, his shining scimitar. 


Hark ! with a roar of thunder, they crash in mid-career ! 
Gone is the Christian’s banner—shivered the Christian spear ! 
The chieftain charged Don Munio, and from his fiery thrust, 
Back reeled the Christian hero; the good knight bit the dust. 


The Moor leaped from his saddle, beside the fallen knight, 
Unclasped the helm: what pallid face confronts his startled sight! 
He dropped the casque; amidst the whirl, unheeding life and limb— 
Aghast, with staring bloodshot eyes, the victor gazed on him. 


The sun has sunk in splendor down behind the mountain’s crest ; 
Red as crimson rolls the river ; red as crimson glows the west ; 
And the chieftain, pale with sorrow, o’er the dead is bending low, 
Loud he mourns his broken promise, loud he mourns his fallen foe. 
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111. the decisive step she now took ; but, in truth, he never stood much in” 
The sunset rolled wide waves of gold through each leafy woodland her way in any of her proceedings, for no man in London ever knew 
alley ; less of what went on in his own house than Mr. Upjohn. As to her 


From the turret-stair a lady fair looked up the winding valley ; 

She watches long and wistfully, with her maidens fair beside her, 

“ He comes not yet! He comes not yet!” and laughingly they chide 
her. 


“T hear,” she cries, “their trampling steeds! the ear of love can 
hear. 

He is coming! he is coming! Oh, I feel his presence near ! 

See, slowly down the rocky path the long procession toil, 

He is bringing home the banners, and the captives, and the spoil !” 


They crowd within the castle-gate to give him courtly greeting ; 

From lip to lip along the line, loud shouts of joy repeating ; 

While from the winding mountain-pass, with the sunlight streaming 
o’er them, 

Rides forth a courtly cavalcade, with an arméd knight before them. 


Still nearer, ever nearer—but what mean those swarthy faces ; 

Those dark-browed horsemen riding on with slow and measured paces ? 

What means that solemn velvet pall, and the knight beneath it lying, 

With helm on head, and sword in hand, and the banners o’er him 
flying ? 


Still nearer—ever nearer—but no sign of welcome making, 

Rode on amain that stately train, no sound their silence breaking. 
There rode the princely Abadil, the purple pall preceding, 

His proud head bowed upon his breast, and sorrowful exceeding. 


Slow through the echoing archway, with measured steps, they bore 
him, 

With a crowd of weeping warriors, and the mourning Moor before 
him ; 

They saw the sable scutcheons all the mournful truth revealing, 

And turned upon the Moor’s dark face one look of wild appealing. 


All trembling stands the lady—deep grief her soul oppresses ; 

Her fair face stained with weeping, and with long dishevelled tresses, 

She turns upon. the silent chief with words of wild upbraiding : 

“What means,” she cries, “this purple pall, my hero’s face o’er- 
shading ? 


“The weapons and the trappings, and the lordly pomp I see ; 

But the pride, the flower of chivalry, say, caitiff, where is he ? 
There lies his slaughtered body, and thou standest in his stead, 

I see, I see thy murderous hate! False Moor, thine hand is red!” 


He stood all calm and silent amidst her maidens pale ; 

The tears rolled down his swarthy cheeks and o’er his shining mail ; 
And, bowing to the storm of grief his proud and stately head, 

He told the story of the fight—the story of the dead. 


Loud burst her cry of agony, the evening air assailing, 

O’er the sobs of bitter sorrow, and the sound of women’s wailing : 

“ Ah, woe is me, my murdered lord! and by yon ghastly token, 

My hope is lost—my life is crossed—and my heart, my heart is 


broken!” 
Epwarp Renavp, 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





CHAPTER XXIII.—MRS. UPJOHN SEEKS THE AID OF A DETECTIVE. 


We left the burly Mrs. Upjohn in the solitude of her boudoir, 
hatching her schemes of vengeance, and weaving the first meshes of 
anet to entrap the unsuspecting enemy. That seductive advertise- 
ment lay before her, promising the services of a private detective, 
and other useful offices of the same ambiguous character, on the na- 
ture of which she mused and mused until she saw no end of satisfac- 
tions and advantages to which they might possibly be turned. Per- 
haps, had her husband been at home, she might have hesitated about 





daughter, Mr. Blackadder had, much to his credit, written seriously to 
her in consequence of what he had heard from Mr. Cosie, and she had 
kept a little better watch and ward on her tongue ever since, while 
still sharing, as she had done for years, her mother’s grudges against 
her aunt. The consequence was, that Mrs. Upjohn had latterly been 
rather isolated in her own family on the Rowley question, and began 
to feel the want of a new ally, on whom she could reckon more confi- 
dently than on Miss Cateran, who always preserved more or less of an 
independent attitude. 

In short, the step must be taken. She sat down, and answered 
the advertisement, requesting the gentleman who followed the pro- 
fession of private investigation to call upon her at eleven o’clock the 
next day, an hour when she knew her daughter would not be at home. 
The letter written, she went out and committed it with her own hand 
to the nearest receiver. The remainder of the day she passed in 
a state of palpitating anxiety, the chief employment of her thoughts 
being, in what shape to put the communications she must make to 
her agent, and what precise services to require from him. She ex- 
pected Miss Cateran to dinner; but she never'came. Her daughter 
returned late in the day, and went soon out again with some of her 
friends, so that Mrs. Upjohn had plenty of leisure and quiet to ar- 
range her ideas. 

The next day came; the appointed hour came, and it had hardly 
struck, when the visitors’ bell rang. Had any one been in the 
street, observing the person who rang it, he might have noticed 
that, although dressed like a gentleman, he seemed to deliberate for 
an instant whether to pull the visitors’ bell or the servants’. He 
might, perhaps, have noticed also that, while he waited for the door to 
open, he stood close to it, and with his back to the street, as if he 
was not particularly desirous that any one passing by should recog- 
nize him, 

Mrs. Upjohn had told her footman that she expected a person that 
morning on some business of her husband’s, and that he was to be 
shown into her boudoir. This was a pretty little room opening on a 
return upon the first landing-place, and had a communication also by 
a private stair with the back drawing-room, through a door which, to 
the eye, was only one of the ornamental panels into which the wall 
was divided. Naturally expecting to have to deal with a person of a 
low description, Mrs. Upjohn was agreeably surprised when a grave, 
middle-aged, middle-sized man was shown in, of respectable and al- 
most gentleman-like appearance ; hig features shrewd and highly in- 
telligent, as might have been expected from his calling, and both his 
manners and language indicating a considerable amount of education. 
His hair was black, and, being rather too glossy for his years, suggest- 
ed the possibility of a dye, or a wig; he had no whiskers; his lips 
were too large for the mouth to be handsome, but they were redeemed 
by something humorous that hovered about them ; and his piercing 
gray eyes, which had a trick or infirmity of winking, seemed capable 
of pleasantry, while expressing the penetration and vigilance of his 
profession. 

Mr. Leonard (for that was the name he bore) saluted the lady with 
a profound obeisance, as he entered her cosy crypt, and, at the same 
time, with a comprehensive survey, which, no doubt, took in the full- 
blown roses on her cheeks, the amplitude of her person, her sparkling 
eyes, her hair—as black as his own—the rich green silk she rustled 
in, the white-lace shaw] that toned down the green, and, perhaps, even 
the rings that glowed on her rather short and stumpy fingers, as com- 
pletely as the reconnaissance with which she simultaneously honored 
him. 

“ Be so good, sir, as to take a seat,” said Mrs. Upjohn, with a half- 
assumed air of dignified distress. 

Instead of obeying, Mr. Leonard looked warily round the boudoir. 

“ As our business, madam,” he said, in a low tone, “is, of course, 
secret, you will excuse me if I bolt the door, and ask you if there is 
any other access to this apartment.” 

Mrs. Upjohn immediately rose, and, without saying a word, secured 
the other communication already described. 

“‘T am the only member of my family in the house at this moment,” 
she said, as she resumed her seat. 

“Mr. Upjohn is down in Cornwall, I presume,” said Mr. Leon- 
ard. 
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“ You surprise me very much,” said the lady, with a little start ; 
“how did you find out that?” 

Mr. Leonard smiled, winked, and answered: “ Very simply, mad- 
am ; the ‘ London Directory’ informed me that this house belonged to 
Mr. John Upjohn, and the newspapers this morning stated that he was 
about to stand for the borough of Penrose. If your business, madam, 
is electioneering, I may as well tell you at once that it is not in our 
line.” 

“ Oh, no, sir; my business is very different,” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“Then, madam, you will be so good as to tell your tale,” and, as 
he spoke, he produced a note-book from a pocket in the breast of his 
coat, opened a virgin page, and, leaning forward with his pencil in his 
hand, in attitude of marked attention, prepared to minute the particu- 
lars of the lady’s statement. 

She faltered and hesitated, applied her handkerchief to her dry 
eyes, but felt at the same time most unaffectedly embarrassed. What 
with Mr. Leonard’s formal preparations and the difficulties which 
she had never experienced before, even in her communings with 
Miss Cateran, of unfolding all the little spites and jealousies over 
which she had so long brooded, Mrs. Upjohn felt at this moment as 
if she was about to expose herself, instead of exposing Mrs. Rowley, 
as if she stood in the presence of an austere confessor, not of a 
mercenary confidant, and was compelled to make a shameful avowal, 
instead of bringing accusations and complaining of her wrongs. For 
a single instant, her rancor forsook her, precisely when she wanted 
such a stimulant most. Just when she had prepared herself for the 
part of injured innocence, she felt for the first time a hazy conscious- 
ness of the true character of the proceedings she was taking. But it 
was only a passing weakness ; she rallied immediately, and so com- 
pletely as even to turn her momentary embarrassment to account. 

“ Oh, sir,” she cried, “excuse my emotion; but it is so hard to 
bring one’s self to relate things affecting the reputation of members 
of one’s own family!” 

“There is a cupboard in most houses, ma’am, with a skeleton in 
it; I know as much of such houses and such cupboards as any man. 
I feel for your distress, ma’am; but, as I often say to ladies in your 
painful situation, there is always the consolation of doing your 
duty.” 

Mr, Leonard was evidently a master of pathos, and he delivered 
this little speech with admirable unction. 

“ Only for that, Mr. Leonard, only for that—” she raised her hand- 
kerchief again to her eyes, instead of finishing the sentence, and Mr. 
Leonard took the opportunity of winking, though there was nobody to 
wink at. ‘ 

“Now, madam,” he said, when she was again composed, “a ques- 
tion or two, suggested by my long official experience, will perhaps save 
you a great deal of trouble. This skeleton of yours, is it in your own 
house ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Tn whose ?” 

“In the family of my brother-in-law who lives in Paris.” 

“In Paris—all right—we have a branch of our business there, 
which I manage myself; it is only a fortunate accident that I am in 
London. Your brother-in-law’s name, if you please ? ” 

“Mr. Thomas Rowley.” 

As answer followed answer, Mr. Leonard took them down in a kind 
of short-hand with the rapidity of an expert. 

“Is Mr. Rowley the wronged, or the wrong-doer ? ” 

“ Oh, the wronged, the wronged—deceived, betrayed, surrounded by 
enemies.” 

“ His wife is not one of them, by any chance ?” 

A slow and sorrowful movement of the lady’s head sufficiently an- 
swered the question. 

“T see, I see,” said Mr. Leonard; “and perhaps now I shall not 
be far wrong in conjecturing that where there is a guilty lady there is 
& gay gentleman in the case—may I ask the party's name ? ” 

“ Alexander, an attorney.” 

“ You are acquainted with him ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Leonard ; I have no acquaintances in that line.” 

“ You are quite right, Mrs. Upjohn ; they are a bad lot, in general : 
a French wit says the attorneys have a devil all to themselves. What 
Alexander is he?” 

“Son of Alexander and Moffat—Moffat who ruined so many people: 
old Alexander committed suicide.” 





“No, madam ; allow me to set you right: Moffat ruined nobody, 
and old Alexander died of remorse, not by his own hand—remérse for 
having ruined Moffat, whom I knew as well as I know myself. Moffat 
absconded, and took all his partner’s knaveries on himself to save his 
family from ruin. . Show me another instance of such noble self-devo- 
tion. ‘Do that,’ as the poet says, ‘and tread on Greek and Roman 
greatness.’ It was grand, ma’am ; wasn’t it?” 

“ Oh, very grand, indeed,” replied Mrs. Upjohn, caring very little 
how it was, but astonished at this unexpected specimen of theatrical 
talent in a private detective. 

“ But, to return to business, madam—where is Mrs. Rowley at 
present ?” 

“ Shamming ill, sir, at this moment, at the Cavendish, in Jermyn 
Street, while her husband is at death’s door in the Rue St. Honoré, in 
Paris.” 

“ Are his eyes open or shut, ma’am ?” 

“ Not quite shut, sir, but I fear only half open.” 

“And you want them opened wide, ma’am—wide as a church 
door?” 

“Oh, Mr. Leonard, you anticipate every thing; your sagacity 
helps me wonderfully.” 

“We always wish to save ladies in your painful position as much 
trouble as possible ; but now I must ask you to tell me more particu- 
larly what it is you want us to do.” 

“Oh, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Leonard, I only want to save my family 
from disgrace ; I only want to have guilt exposed and punished.” 

“Yes, of course, ma’am; we take all that for granted. Come, I 
know what you want. In the first place, to have the movements of 
the guilty parties watched.” 

“Yes, yes ; that’s it.” 

“Evidence of crim. con., in short, madam. You have collected 
some facts already, perhaps?” ‘ 

“ Oh, yes, yes; most important ones,” replied Mrs. Upjohn; and 
now, having regained her self-possession, she gave Mr. Leonard a 
copious but confused account of all the little incidents with which 
the reader is already acquainted, some of which he made a note of, 
others he treated rather contemptuously, either that he perceived 
their intrinsic insignificance, or that it was not his cue to seem to 
attach much weight to facts not discovered by his own investi- 
gation. 

“T trust you will understand and believe, sir,” she said, as he was 
putting up his note-book, “ that I am acting purely in the interests of 
decency, and for the credit of the family.” 

“T honor your spirit, madam, and I admire your conduct. I 
only regret that there should be no recompense for a lady of your 
high principles but the approval of your conscience.” He paused a 
moment, and then added deliberately, with a new meaning in his eye, 
and the most piercing look he had yet given his client : “I don’t per- 
ceive, from all you have told me, that you have the slightest pecu- 
niary interest in exposing and punishing this profligate woman. As 
you say Mr. Rowley is at death’s door, allow me to ask how his prop- 
erty is to go upon his demise ? ” 

“ He has made a will, I understand, bequeathing the bulk of his 
property to his wife, with large legacies to his daughters.” 

“To his wife!” exclaimed Mr. Leonard, with another theatrical 
burst; “ to that monster !—that Lucretia!” 

“ Her Christian name is Fatima, sir, not Lucretia.” 

Mrs. Upjohn’s reading was not extensive enough to know any thing 
of any Lucretias, ancient or modern. Mr. Leonard smiled and winked 
while he inserted the name of Fatima in his tablets. 

“ All I can say, madam,” he added, “ is, that it will be a deplorable 
thing if Mr. Rowley’s property goes to his profligate and faithless 
wife.” 

“So it is arranged, I understand,” faltered Mrs, Upjohn, trembling 
all over with the new set of emotions excited by the sudden touch on 
the string of another passion which had hitherto been lying almost 
in a dormant state under her thirst for revenge. 

“ Well, madam, I say no more ; it is for you to fix your objects, 
for us to confine ourselves to them, and execute them to the best of 
our ability. So we shall humbly limit our attention at present to the 
seventh commandment.” 

“For the present, if you please,” said Mrs. Upjohn, too agitated 
to be able to follow, on the moment, the new range of ideas opened to 
her by her privy counsellor. 
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Mr. Leonard now rose, and so much had he imposed on his em- 
ployer by the rapidity with which he had grasped her case, looking 
almost like a power of divination, as well as by his happy command of 
janguage and illustration, that she contemplated him (notwithstand- 
ing his winks and nods and other peculiarities of the same stamp) with 
a feeling between admiration and awe. 

A serious point still remained to be discussed, though one which 
Mr. Leonard was more concerned in than Mrs. Upjohn. Services like 
his were not to be expected for nothing. She felt that Mr. Leonard 
was approaching the subject delicately when he inquired whether 
he was to understand that he was dealing with herself or with Mr. 
Upjohn. . 

“ With myself, with no one but myself,” she replied, quickly and 
anxiously. 

“ And to you, madam,” he continued, “ we are of course to look for 
the sinews of war.” 

“To me, sir, certainly,” answered the lady; “to me, and to me 
alone. Ultimately your reward will be ample, must be ample; but 
for the present, dear Mr. Leonard—” 

“T understand you, madam,” he said, with an air of magnanimity ; 
“for the present I say nothing on the subject of our honorarium. 
Hereafter I may be obliged to draw on you for expenses, but I 
honestly tell you I am deeply interested by your story, and I feel 
for your position. On me, ma’am, familiarity with domestic sorrows 
has not had the hardening effect you might suppose. I never see 
innocence deceived without a pang. I have wept, ma’am, upon my 
sacred honor I have, for the misfortunes of clients. What are tears 
for, Mrs. Upjohn, if an honest man is not to shed them when he sees 
the peace of families destroyed, and the sanctity of the Lares pol- 
luted by domestic treason and conjugal infidelity ? Forgive my warmth, 
madam, but it is my way to enter with enthusiasm into the interests 
of my clients.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Leonard, I feel it, and am very grateful.” 

And justly content with the eloquence of his last speech, Mr. 
Leonard bowed to the very ground and withdrew. But in a moment 
he returned ; it was only to request that before he visited her again, 
which would be in three days, at the same hour, when he felt sure 
he would have a report to make, she would have both the doors of 
her boudoir well curtained. It was a necessary precaution, and one 
on which, in affairs of delicacy, he always insisted. 

Mrs. Upjohn was in ecstasies with her new ally, as well she might 
—so clever and so expert, so agreeable, so disinterested. She expected 
to find a coarse, common fellow, little above the mark of a common 
detective, and Providence had sent her an accomplished gentleman, 
who knew everybody and every thing, could quote plays and French 
novels, and who knew Roman history better than herself; for she 
knew as little what he meant by the Lares as by Lucretia. 

When Miss Upjohn came in she found her mother at her piano, 
singing. Her spirits rose with the prospect of the discoveries she 
hoped to make, as well as the anticipation of her husband’s return to 
Parliament, which promised to bring such an accession of importance 
with it. 

“T am so happy to hear your voice again!” said her daughter ; 
“it is so long since you have sung a note.” 

“Thave had so many things to worry me, my dear,” she replied, 
still touching the instrument, “ but I don’t intend to let them worry me 
any longer.” 

“ Indeed, it’s no use,” said Miss Upjohn. 

“Your father will come in for that borough—I am sure he will— 
and I don’t intend to let any thing vex me any more.” 

“ And what have you been doing all day?” 

“Reading, my dear, in my boudoir, and working until I really 
felt quite cold.” 

“Cold, mamma, such a day as this!” 

“Yes, indeed ; my boudoir is so draughty, I shall really get cur- 
tains put to the doors.” 

“Why, you will be stifled.” 

“No, indeed, I shall not; I shall be only twice as cosy.” 

“Very well, mamma, so be it. Malcolm (Mr. Blackadder) is in 
town, and coming to dinner. Do you expect Miss Cateran ? ” 

“She is the strangest girl in the world. She said she would come 
to dinner yesterday, and she neither came nor sent a line. I suppose 
she thought she would get a better dinner at the Cavendish.” 

“That would be very like her,” said Harriet; “but if Aunt 





Rowley was seriously ill, Letitia would certainly have let ts 
know.” 

“Of course, my dear, she would. Oh, there is nothing serious the 
matter, I am very certain.” 

Dihner-hour came, and with it Mr. Blackadder, but no Miss 
Cateran. Not a word was said of Mrs. Rowley. As soon as dinner 
was over Mrs. Upjohn suddenly recollected that she had a note to 
write, and, retiring to her bofdoir, she wrote to Mr. Leonard request- 
ing him to extend his watchful eye over the Cavendish to all Mrs. 
Rowley’s visitors of both sexes. ‘‘ Now,” she said to herself, “I shall 
catch you, Miss Letitia, if you are deserting to the enemy.” -While 
the mother was thus engaged, Mr. Blackadder and her daughter were 
rather more amiably employed in paying Carry a visit in her bed- 
room. The curate never came to the house without performing that 
kindly action; and since he became Miss Upjohn’s accepted, she, too, 
had been a little more attentive to her cousin, at least never letting 
a day pass without sitting a few minutes with her. Talking with 
Carry, Mr. Blackadder heard that Mrs. Rowley was still in town, and 
very unwell. He made no remark at the moment, but as he went 
down with Harriet he asked her whether she or her mother had been 
to see her aunt. 

“Ts that right ?” he said, when Miss Upjohn replied in the negative. 

“Perhaps not, Malcolm,” she said. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Blackadder. 

“ Well, now, Malcolm, say nothing about it. Let us not talk of 
my Aunt Rowley at all, particularly as mamma is getting quiet; in- 
deed, I think if papa is returned, she will be so pleased, that the past 
will be quite forgotten.” 

“ We must only hope he will, then,” said Mr. Blackadder with vexa- 
tion; “but are we only to command ourselves when every thing goes 
on to our satisfaction? What is religion for, or even reason, if not 
for the very purpose of keeping our tongues and tempers in control 
under provocations and disappointments ? ” 

“Oh, that’s all very true, of course,” said Miss Upjohn, in a tone 
of levity that jarred on the feelings of the amiable and upright clergy- 
man. However, instead of pursuing the subject, he proposed to Miss 
Upjohn to walk down with him to the Cavendish to inquire for Mrs. 
Rowley. 

“Well, indeed, I would rather not,” she replied; “you can go 
without me, if you think it right—I’m disposed to agree with mamma, 
that there’s nothing serious the matter with my aunt.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Blackadder, with decision and evident dis- 
pleasure, particularly at Miss Upjohn’s last remark, “then I will go 
alone.” 

He walked down to the Cavendish. At the door of the hotel he 
found a cab standing, and a smartly-dressed lady was just coming 
out to get into it, with a little basket in her hand covered with leaves, 
as if it contained fruit, or something else that was nice. <A fellow, 
something like a policeman out of uniform, was lounging at the door, 
of whom the curate at first took no notice. In a moment he recog- 
nized Miss Cateran, whom he had often met, and she deposited the 
basket in the cab in order to shake hands with him. 

She was a good deal excited, and told him, with more than her 
usual volubility, that she had been staying with poor Mrs. Rowley, 
who had really been seriously unwell ; she would not be able to travel 
for several days yet, and she had requested Miss Cateran to go at once 
to Paris, and assist poor Miss Rowley to take care of her father, who 
was in a very alarming way. 

“You know,” said Miss Cateran, “Mr. Rowley has always been 
very fond of me, so I must go—how could I refuse under such circum- 
stances? Only think of my having such a journey to take alone, and 
almost at an hour’s notice—for, only think, I must actually go to- 
morrow morning! But howcould I refuse? Now, could I, Mr. Black- 
adder?” 

“T don’t see how you well could,” he answered; “ but it will con- 
sole you a little,” he slyly added, “ to see such a charming place in the 
height of the season.” 

“ Oh dear, Mr. Blackadder, don’t talk to me of seasons or charm- 
ing places, I shall pass all my time nursing poor dear Mr. Rowley; 
you know I am only going for that—but I must hurry home, Good- 
by, dear Mr. Blackadder, and oh, do excuse me to dear Mrs. Upjohn 
when you see her. I promised to go to dinner yesterday\and forgot 
all about it in my trouble; pray explain it all to her—won’t you, like 
adear man? Good-by.” 
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+ As the dear man advanced to open the door of the cab for his fair 
and disinterested friend, the man who had been lounging about 
seemed to be in the act of scrutinizing the contents of the little 
basket so closely as to justify a suspicion that he was disposed to ap- 
propriate its contents ; but he excused himself by saying he had only 
been replacing some of the leaves which had dropped on the pave- 
ment. The curate desired him to go about his business, and entered 
the hotel. 

There he saw Miss Rowley, and had reason to be glad that his in- 
tended had not accompanied him, for the news of the evening was, 
that Mr. Upjohn had retired from a hopeless contest, and that Alex- 
ander had been returned. 

“T am very sorry, indeed, Mr. Blackadder,” said Susan, “to have 
such bad news for you. Mrs. Rowley is greatly vexed at it, but she is 
not in the least answerable for the result, I assure you. She did 
every thing in her power for my uncle short of influencing the electors, 
improperly.” 

“ Nobody had a right to ask her to do that,” said Mr. Blackadder. 

“No, but people often expect a great deal that they can’t ask for 
with propriety.” 

The curate returned to Cumberland Gate much cast down by what 
he had heard, and anticipating a scene of the most unpleasant kind in 
the event of the news having already reached Mrs. Upjohn. In case 
it had not, he determined that she should not learn it from him. But 
the news had arrived in his absence, and, to his relief, the first ex- 
plosion was already over. The mother had gone to her room, and he 
had only the pain of witnessing, and of vainly endeavoring to curb, 
the daughter’s exhibition of temper. 

The next day, at an early hour, he left town, with considerable al- 
teration in his feelings toward Miss Upjohn. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE LAST OF THE GIRONDISTS. *% 





OT all of the heads of the Girondists fell on the 31st of October, 

1793, under the axe of the guillotine. A number of the prin- 

cipal leaders of the party had fled to the provinces, the inhabitants of 

which, incensed by the subversion of every thing that had the color 

of law, had taken arms against the anarchy and barbarism that pol- 
luted the name of liberty. 

Marseilles, Bordeaux, and other southern cities, had declared for 
the Girondists. Their partisans had succeeded in collecting an army 
of volunteers, but the same indecision that had ruined their cause in 
Paris, ruined it in the provinces. Now, too, they evinced more stoic 
indifference as to their fate, than energy in the execution of their plans. 
They lost time in fruitless negotiations with insurrection committees, 
occupied themselves with their favorite theories, apparently unmindful 
of danger, or reposed in the bosoms of their families, until their 
army, without having struck a blow, disbanded, allowing the commis- 
saries of the Convention to enter Caen, which, till now, had been their 
headquarters. 

Scattered, hunted down like so many wild beasts, subjected to 
every privation, and exposed to all kinds of weather, the greater 
part of these noble and brilliant young men—the most gifted that 
France produced during this eventful and bloody period—fell into 
the hands of their relentless enemies, or died either of hunger, or 
of the exertion and exposure incident to the lives of men who have 
been declared out of the pale of the law. Only a small number of 
the principal members’ of the party succeeded in eluding, for any 
length of time, the vigilance of the minions of the Convention. 

These men, who through flight only lengthened their sufferings, 
were Barbaroux, the handsome Barbaroux, as he was called—a bril- 
liant young lawyer, author, and poet of Marseilles; Buzot, the bosom 
friend of the Girondist minister Roland, and of his beautiful and 
gifted wife; Péthion, an ex-mayor of Paris ; Guadet, a young lawyer of 
Bordeaux, scarcely twenty-eight years old, who, except his friend, 
Vergniaud, was perhaps the most powerful speaker in France; his 
friends Valady and Salles ; and finally Louvet, the gay and brilliant 
author of.“ Zes Aventures du Chevalier Faublas,” and editor of La 
Sentinelle, the organ of the Girondists. 

They refused to profit by the offer of General Himpfen to carry 
them to England, fearing that their cause might, in some measure, 
be confounded with that of the royalist emigrants. By the aid of a 





fisherman, who concealed them in his boat, by covering them with 
mats, they passed through a republican fleet and succeded in reaching 
Bec d’Ambés, a little port in Gironde, the department from which 
their party took its name. From here they proposed to go to Bor- 
deaux, where they thought they would be safe, but they were des- 
tined soon to discover that even there they could no longer find an 
asylum. 

While they held themselves concealed in the forests, swamps, corn- 
fields, and isolated huts of Brittany, watching an opportunity to make 
good their flight to Bordeaux, they were forestalled by the commis- 
sioners of the Convention, Isabeau and Tallien. 

They had entered the city, suppressed all demonstrations of sym- 
pathy for the federalists, imprisoned the suspected, incited the mob 
against the better classes, erected the guillotine, and spread universal 
terror throughout the department. Since the Girondist insurrection 
had failed and its remains had been bathed in blood, there was no- 
where a more bitter expression of enmity against the fugitive deputies 
than here on the soil that had produced them; nowhere was there 
greater fear of being compromised by a suspicion of sympathy for 
them, as nowhere were the consequences more to be feared. The ter- 
rorists were now nowhere so vigilant as in Gironde; every village had 
its informer and executioner. 

Having arrived under these unfavorable circumstances at Bec 
d’Ambés, the best that Guadet and his companions could do was to go 
to an empty house owned by his father-in-law, but this was by no 
means a safe asylum. Guadet lost no time in going to Saint-Emilion, 
his birthplace, in the hope of securing a better retreat, but he found 
there a safe hiding-place for only two, and they numbered in all seven. 

The messenger whom Guadet sent to Bec d’Ambés with this dis- 
couraging intelligence, found the place guarded by soldiers, who had 
been sent from Bordeaux. The house where the fugitives were con- 
cealed had already been discovered ; nevertheless, under cover of a 
very dark night, they succeeded in escaping to Saint-Emilion. They 
had hardly set out, when Tallien’s soldiers entered the house. The 
beds were still warm, but the occupants had fled. 

Guadet’s father-in-law, an old man of seventy-two, had without 
hesitation generously opened his house to his son's friends, although 
he knew his life might be the forfeit. They were hardly on their way, 
when a detachment of dragoons was in pursuit of them. On the fol- 
lowing day Tallien himself, accompanied by an expert detective, went 
over to Saint-Emilion, so that the fugitives had barely time to separate 
and find each one for himself a hiding-place. 

In vain Guadet besought one acquaintance after another for a shel- 
ter for his comrades. Fear had consumed every friendship, hardened 
every heart, and so nothing remained to the seven friends but to con- 
ceal themselves under an old stone bridge, in hay-mows, and behind 
hedges and walls, until at last, after weeks of danger and suffering, 
they found a safe retreat. 

Tallien had detailed two soldiers to watch Guadet’s father. Not 
a word or look of his escaped them. The commissioner had also or- 
ganized a terrorist ciub in the town, and confiscated Guadet’s prop- 
erty. 

Nevertheless there was a lady who did not hesitate to run every 
risk to succor the unfortunate Girondists. This courageous, gener- 
ous woman was Madame Bouquet, a sister-in-law of Guadet. 

Hearing of the dangers her brother-in-law and his comrades were 
exposed to, she hastened from Paris, where she led a retired life, in 
order to receive them into her house in Saint-Emilion. A part of 
them were unknown to her, while the others she numbered among her 
friends. Under cover of night the fugitives repaired, one by one, to 
the subterranean hiding-place this noble woman had prepared for them. 
The bosom of the earth alone seemed sufficiently silent and secure to 
offer these, but yesterday so powerful tribunes of the people, a safe 
asylum. 

This hiding-place was a vault leading from the cellar of Madame 
Bouquet’s house to a well thirty feet deep. There was no danger of 
its being discovered in the event of the house being searched. Ma- 
dame Bouquet’s only fear was, that she herself might be arrested, in 
which case the seven men would be buried alive in the vault, as she alone 
was able to open it. The task of providing sufficient food for so many 
was very great. Madame Bouquet feared she might excite suspicion 
by making any but inconsiderable purchases, especially as there was 2 
great scarcity, and the authorities controlled the sales. Of bread Ma- 
dame Bouquet was entitled to only a pound daily. This she divided to 
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the last crumb among the seven outlaws. Potatoes and dried beans, 
a supply of which fortunately was in the house, and a few chickens 
secretly purchased, constituted the entire food of these half-starved 
men, who were compelled to regulate their appetites according to their 
Spartan repasts. 

When the search for the fugitives became somewhat less vigilant, 
Madame Bouquet released them from their subterranean dungeon, 
where they suffered greatly from the impure atmosphere. They now 
took their meals, such as they were, at her table, and, at night, could 
once more look up to the starry heavens—a sight they had for weeks 
been deprived of. 

For several months, Madame Bouquet succeeded in her generous 
undertaking ; but suddenly, on the 12th of November, the day on 
which Madame Roland, the real leader of the Girondists, ascended the 
scaffold in Paris, it was currently reported in Saint-Emilion that Ma- 
dame Bouquet had the fugitives concealed in her house. 

It now became necessary to separate again, and seek new hiding- 
places. Their parting seemed to these unfortunate men like an ever- 
lasting farewell. The ties of friendship had been cemented more 
strongly by the dangers and privations they had shared with one an- 
other, than by all their former triumphs in the fields of oratory and 
party strife. 

Their noble protectress bade them adieu with tears in her eyes. Not 
one of them knew whither to turn his steps. Valady alone finally decided 
to take the route to the Pyrenees. He had wealthy relations on the 
road, from whom he hoped to receive assistance and protection. 
Whether he was disappointed in his expectations, whether he found 
” the homes and the hearts of his relations closed against him, or whether 
he voluntarily left a perliaps insecure asylum to continue on his way, 
no one knows. Certain it is, however, that he was recognized and 
arrested near Perigueux, and that he was beheaded a few days after- 
ward. 

Barbaroux, Péthion, and Buzot, who had sworn to remain together 
until death separated them, decided to go toward the forests of Bor- 
deaux, crossing the country in order to elude pursuit. 

Guadet, Salles, and Louvet, spent the first day and night under a 
stone bridge. A friend of Guadet’s had promised to come for them 
there, as soon as it was dark, and conduct them by certain by-ways to 
the estate of a rich lady, some twelve miles distant, for whom Guadet 
once won a case, in which not only her fortune but her honor were 
involved. She had so frequently expressed the warmest gratitude, 
and evinced a willingness to serve the brilliant young advocate, to 
whom she was indebted for every thing she possessed, that Guadet 
thought he could safely count on her protection for himself and 
friends, for a few days, at least, now in their time of sorest 
need. 

The courage of the friend who was to conduct them failed. After 
waiting several hours for him, they were compelled to set out in the 
dark, on a road with which they were unacquainted. The night was 
cold and windy, and a sleet that fell wet the half-clothed fugitives to 
the skin. Louvet had sprained his ankle, and found great difficulty, 
with the aid of a staff, to drag himself along. Finally, to add to his 
misfortunes, he broke his staff; then it was only by the agsistance of 
his faithful comrades that he was enabled to proceed. Exhausted, 
half starved, wet through, and benumbed with the cold, they at last, 
about four o’clock in the morning, reached the house of the lady. 
Guadet left his companions a short distance behind, and rapped at the 
door of his client. A half hour elapsed before it was opened. The 
old servant, who had seen him a hundred times, pretended not to rec- 
ognize him. Guadet told him who he was, and begged shelter and 
protection for himself and comrades for three or four days ; at the ex- 
piration of this time, Madame Bouquet hoped to be able to provide 
them with another asylum. The servant went, as he said, to consult 
his mistress. Another half hour passed, and the servant returned to 
say that the lady of the house regretted she could not comply with the 
gentleman’s request. Guadet insisted on seeing his former client him- 
self, if for only a moment. She sent word to him that it was impos- 
sible, and the door was closed. Guadet returned to his companions in 
despair. He found Louvet lying at the foot of a tree, insensible from 
cold, fatigue, and hunger. Again he turned toward the house. He 
rapped ; the door was not opened ; but he was asked what he wanted. 
He stated that one of his companions was completely exhausted, and 
begged for a room and a fire for two or three hours only. His request 
was conveyed to the lady. Her answer was: “ Impossible.” “ Well, 





then, give me at least some vinegar, a glass of wine, and some bread, 
for my dying friend,” cried Guadet. In a moment the reply came that 
this, too, was impossible. Returning with empty hands, he and Salles 
now undertook to resuscitate Louvet by rubbing him. They succeed- 
ed. When Louvet had regained his consciousness, and, in some meas- 
ure, his strength, he made a desperate resolve. 

The all-absorbing love of this man for a woman—this man, who, 
in his writings, treated love with so much frivolity and levity—was 
destined to be his salvation. The image of her who had followed 
him to Quimper, and then returned to Paris, had not, during all the 
dangers, trials, fatigues, and privations, he had passed, for a moment 
forsaken him ; and he determined to see her again, or die in the un- 
dertaking. 

After sharing the little money he still possessed with his fellow- 
fugitives, and embracing them tenderly, he took the road to Paris, 
whence he had fled, six months before, for his life, and where the dan- 
ger was still as great as ever. He deceived his pursuers by pretend- 
ing to be a volunteer, wounded in the leg, and succeeded in reaching 
Paris, where his beloved wife kept him concealed until the downfall 
of Robespierre. Louvet was one of the very few Girondists, if not 
the only leading Girondist, who outlived the “ reign of terror.” 

Guadet, Salles, Péthion, Barbaroux, and Bazot, found themselves, 
a few days later, again united in a new retreat, that their self-sacri- 
ficing friend, Madame Bouquet, had provided for them in the house 
of a mechanic, named Torquet. Here they heard of the tragic end 
of Vergniaud and his companions. With stoic indifference they 
reckoned how many times the axe of the guillotine would have to 
fall, before the last Girondist would cease to live. Death, for them, 
seemed to have lost its terror. 

It was only when, a few days later, they received the intelligence 
of Madame Roland’s execution, that they shed tears. Even Péthion, 
who faced the storms of adversity like a man of iron—even he wept 
like a child; and Buzot, in his despair, drew a knife, and was about 
to plunge it into his heart, when he was prevented by his companions. 
He fell into a kind of delirium, in which his anguish seemed too great 
for human nature to endure. His friends sought to console him, and 
made him promise solemnly to endure life, if for no other reason than 
in honor to the memory of the noble woman who had faced death with 
so much calm dignity. From this day, Buzot sank into a deep melan- 
choly. The blow that beheaded the beautiful Madame Roland had 
penetrated Buzot’s manly heart. 

The fugitives spent about two weeks in their new asylum. The 
hesitation of the Committee of Public Safety caused the Convention to 
waver between extreme and milder measures, Numbers of executions 
still took place in Bordeaux, as well as everywhere else ; but the Ter- 
rorists were less active in their search for victims. This respite was, 
however, of short duration. New commissioners, sent from Paris, ex- 
erted themselves to revive the feeling of hatred and revenge among 
the people against the Girondists. 

A squad of gendarmes were sent to Saint-Emilion, together with a 
police-detective, who had trained some dogs to scent out the fugitive 
federalists. They arrived in the night, wholly unexpected, and quietly 
surrounded all the suspected houses, while the dogs were sent into all 
the holes in the bridges and elsewhere, that could possibly afford a 
hiding-place for the fugitives. In some caves, the terrorists burned 
wet straw, in order to drive out their victims with the smoke, if they 
were hidden there ; and, when that proved fruitless, and the dogs re- 
turned without their prey, the gendarmes entered the house of Gua- 
det’s father, with the view of searching it. Nor did this step seem 
likely to have the desired result. The gendarmes were on the point of 
leaving the house, when one of them noticed that the room in the 
building did not correspond with the size of the exterior. He called 
his comrades back, and they examined the walls by rapping on them 
with the butt-ends of their muskets. Finally, when one of the num- 
ber put his ear to the wall, he heard distinctly the cocking of a pis- 
tol. It was Guadet, who, supposing their hiding-place had been dis- 
covered, cocked his pistol, determined to sell his life as dearly as 
possible. They were summoned to surrender, The wall opened, and 
out stepped Guadet and Salles. 

They were fettered and taken to Bordeaux. As both were out- 
lawed, a trial was unnecessary. Their names were their crimes, and 
death was the penalty. They died that very day by the hand of the 
executioner. A few days later, the generous Madame Bouquet, the 
true and faithful friend to the unfortunate Girondists, and Guadet’s 
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father, ascended the scaffold. They paid with their lives the penalty 
of having succored and sheltered the unfortunate. 

Barbaroux, Péthion, and Buzot, whose hiding-place had not been 
discovered, learned while yet in Saint-Emilion the fate of their friends. 
The ground on which they stood might at any moment open and swal- 
low them up, so they decided to seek another asylum. Ona dark, cold 
night they set out. Their entire stock of provisions consisted of one 
loaf of bread and a little cold meat, which had been provided for them 
by their faithful protectress. Their fate being in the hands of 
chance, they walked on for some hours without knowing whither they 
went. Their limbs had become stiffened, during the six months they 
had spent first in one hiding-place and then in another, where there 
was no opportunity for exercise. Barbaroux especially walked with 
great difficulty, on t of his l size. He was tall, and, for 
a man of his age—he was only twenty-seven—unusually portly. 

About daylight the three friends found themselves near a strange 
village, in which the ceremony of consecrating a church was that day 
to take place, and at dawn, according to custom, fifers and drummers 
went through the village to waken the people. Some volunteers, also, 
marched through the streets, their muskets on their shoulders, singing 
the Marseillaise. 

The fugitives, rendered over-fearful by their situation, and nervous 
by many sleepless nights, thought the alarm was on their account, and 
that soldiers were being sent to follow them. They were undecided 
what to do, and stopped under cover of a hedge to take counsel. A 
shepherd, who had observed them from a distance, suddenly saw 
the flash of a pistai. One of the men fell heavily to the ground, while 
the other two fi. Surriedly to a neighboring wood. 

The volunteers heard the report of the pistol, and were soon on 
the spot. They found a tall young man with noble features lying in 
his own blood. He was still conscious. His attempt to put an end 
to his troubles had only resulted in shattering his lower jaw. His 
linen was marked R. B. They asked him if he was Buzot. Not being 
able to speak, he shook his head. If he was Barbaroux. He nodded 
an affirmative. 

In Bordeaux, where they took the wounded man ona miserable 
cart, he was recognized by the unusual beauty of his face and figure. 
It is hardly necessary to add that he was immediately beheaded. 

How Péthion and Buzot, who took refuge in the forest, passed the 
next few days is not known. Did they in their despair, rather than 
fall into the hands of their enemies, like Barbaroux, shoot them- 
selves? Did they die of hunger, exhaustion, and exposure, or were 
they overcome in a struggle with hungry beasts of prey? No one 
was able to tell. The last days and hours of the two men are 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness. A few days after the death of 
Barbaroux, some peasants found in a cornfield, bordering on the forest, 
some pieces and rags of clothing strown about the skeletons of two 
men, whose bodies had been devoured by wolves. This was all that 
remained of Péthion and Buzot. They found not even a grave in the 
soil of the republic they had so dearly loved and so faithfully served ! 
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CHAPTER XI.—A GLIMPSE OF SUNSHINE. 


Ture are different ways of being penniless, as we have said. The 
man who does his work from day to day may have nothing, and yet 
be easy enough ; and the man who has wealth or expectations behind 
him may treat a momentary impecuniosity as a good joke. And most 
people, too, find it easy enough to be largely in debt. A big balance 
against him in some big tradesman’s books seldom, unless he comes 
to the point of desperation, is very deeply afflictive to a young man; 
but your little, greasy, weekly bill—handed in by your poor, greasy, 
termagant landlady, with hungry, or wistful, or furious eyes—and not 
& penny in your pocket to pay it—this is, indeed, to look poverty in 
the face. 

And this is what happened to Ben Renton the day he took leave 
of Millicent. If it had been a snake in his path he could not have 
looked at the poor little crumpled envelope on his table with greater 





horror. He had been penniless for six months, it is true, but he had 
never been troubled about his weekly bill; and he had nothing, nor 
any prospect of any thing for three months. And he could not dig, 
and to beg was ashamed. All the horrors of his position flashed 
upon him as he stood and gazed at it. His occupation was gone— 
his enchantress was leaving him—every thing was over and ended. 
And he had no money, and nothing to take to now that the delirium 
was over. With his pulses all tingling with the last meeting, and the 
strange intoxication of mingled content and despair in his brain, to 
plunge into this cold sea of reality was something terrible. He 
caught his breath and shivered like a man near drowning. Then he 
sat down and took out his purse, and counted over the money in it. 
There were a few shillings left, and one sovereign—the last of its 
race; and that was all he should have for three months—he, Bene- 
dict Renton, the representative of an old wealthy house—he who 
imagined himself Millicent Tracy’s betrothed. He was going to 
make wealth and a fortune for her, and this was the foundation he 
had to start upon. And how to dig he knew not, nor what to apply 
himself to. 

Then Ben seized his hat and went out, leaving the thunder-bolt 
that had thus shaken him—Mrs. Brown’s little bill—lying on the 
table. He had no need to look at it. Its crooked column of 
shillings was quite as appalling to him as if it had been hundreds of 
pounds, for he had not a penny, so to speak. He had some five-and- 
twenty shillings in the world; and when a man has come to that, the 
mere amount of what he owes does not much matter to him. Small 
or great, it involved the same impossibility—he had nothing to pay 
it with. The evening had come on—a May evening—with a little 
fresh wind blowing, and a scent of growing grass and fresh foliage 
even in the dingiest of squares. London had revolved upon its axle 
since he had gone to Guildford Street. Even in that sombre neigh- 
borhood the thrill of the new season was in everybody’s veins; the 
tall dark houses round the corner, which had slumbered all winter, 
had now lights gleaming all over them. The old fly with the white 
horse, and the driver in white cotton gloves, which Ben had caught 
a vision of through the window the first time he entered that house 
and met his fate, drove past him now as he went out, with a sem- 
blance of dash and spirit, conveying ladies in full dress to some 
dinner-party. Six months—and had he been slumbering, too, and 
had dreams ?—or taking the most important step of his life, laying a 
sweet foundation. for after-happiness ?—or throwing away so much 
time, and his peace into the bargain? Heaven knows! He went 
out and made his way through the twilight streets into the park, 
where the dew was falling and the stars shining. Even yet he had 
not come to ask himself seriously the question, what was he to do. 
His mind was in a haze of excitement, and uncertainty, and passion. 
It was like the evening landscape he went abroad into—lights 
gleaming about all its edges—vague noises—a haze about that blurred 
the distant outlines—calm with the compulsory quiet which comes 
with an ending, whatever that ending may be — yet agitated with 
fears and hopes and uncertain resolutions. There was the faint fra- 
grance of the spring, and the soft sadness of the night, and the mys- 
tery of that indistinct hum and roar of the great city, so near yet 
so unseen. All this was round about Ben as he walked, and it was 
but a shadow of the commotion, the silence, the despair, and excite- 
ment, that was in his heart. 

He walked up and down so long, having the whole soft world of 
space and darkness to himself, as it seemed, that positive fatigue stole 
over him at last; and then he turned instinctively, almost without 
knowing it, to the familiar ways from which he had long been a com- 
parative exile. When he found himself in the lighted street, pursuing 
the way to his club, Ben had become languid and listless, and was 
scarcely conscious of any stronger feeling than weariness. It was 
past eight o’clock, and in his exhaustion he remembered that he had 
not dined. For some time past, since the stream of life had begun 
to pour back to town, he had avoided the club, not wishing to meet 
former friends; but he was weary and stupefied, and did not seem 
to care for any thing that night. He went in and ordered himself a 
spare dinner, and sat down behind a newspaper, intrenching himself 
behind the vast sheet of the 7'imes to wait for it. Ben Renton, once 
among the most distinguished, the wealthiest, hopefullest, best- 
known of all the community—and that only six months ago—now 
with five-and-twenty shillings in his pocket, his life as uncertain as 
that of any adventurer, poorer than any day laborer who knew where 
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to get work for the morrow, waiting for his cutlet, concealed behind a 
newspaper! Could any imagination conceive so vast a change ? 

As he rose to go to his meal, however, Ben discovered that he had 
not been hid. Friends came up to greet him whom it was not easy 
to shake off; and when at last he got to the door of the room in 
which he had been sitting, a danger which he had not apprehended 
befell him. His name was called out with a positive shout that 
roused everybody’s attention, and before he could get out of the way, 
he was caught, and all but hugged, by his mother’s brother—a 
hobbling, gouty old sea-captain, who was the last man in the world 
he wished to see. ‘“ What, Ben Renton! God bless us, come to 
the surface at last! ” Captain Ormerod cried loudly, as he posted down 
to meet his nephew, making such a clatter with his stick and his lame 
foot as roused everybody. Such an encounter at such a moment was 
terrible to Ben; but he had to swallow his impatience, and to brave 
it as he best could. 

“Going to get some dinner? Tl go with ye, my boy,” said his 
uncle. ‘“ Why I’ve been to the Manor, and seen them all except 
yourself, Ben ; and there is as much lamentation over ye as if ye had 
gone down at sea. Why don’t ye go and see your mother, boy? 
My poor fellow!” the sailor continued, as they sat down together at 
the table where poor Ben’s dinner was served to him, “I don’t 
much wonder. If the old boy had played me such a trick when I 
was your age—” 

“ Remember it’s my father you are speaking of,” said Ben, hastily, 
his pride and his affection all in arms. Home and its associations 
had been as things before the deluge to him ten minutes ago. How 
they rushed back upon him now at the very sound of this o.. man’s 
voice! His father—ah, yes, his father had been very hard upon him; 
but, still, was not to be breathed against by any living man save 
himself. 

“Well said, Ben,” said his uncle; “well said, my boy! I like 
that. To be sure he was your father, and my poor sister’s husband. 
But I may say I wish he had made a will like other people. Why 
you might have been enjoying your own, a fine young squire, among 
the best of them, if some one had not put such devilish nonsense in 
his head.” 

As the sailor spoke, the phantasmagoria of those six months rolled 
away, as it were, from Ben’s eyes. A vision of what he might have 
been rose before him. A man, important to so many people, with 
power and influence in his hands, with a voice perhaps in the ruling 
of his country, with all kinds of private interests at least to take 
charge of, dependants to protect, friends to support and further; and 
instead he had spent his time in the little parlor at Guilford Street, 
madly possessed with one woman’s image, dead and useless to every 
creasure in the world. Was this his father’s fault ? 

“Td rather not think on the subject,” he said. “ My father, no 
doubt, meant well by us. He meant to teach us to depend on our- 
selves, to rouse our energies.” 

“ Well, my dear fellow, well,” said Captain Ormerod, with an im- 
patient sigh, “I hope he has done so, that’s all. I should have said 
you looked more as if you had been asleep and dreaming than any 
thing else. And it was not your poor mother’s fault, you may be sure, 
whoever it was. You might have written home.” 

“T should,” said Ben, with compunction. “I will write at once. 
Iam very sorry. How ismy mother?” his voice faltered in spite of 
himself as he named her. He had not so much as remembered he had 
a mother, in the absorption of his passion. He almost thought he 
could see her now on her sofa, smiling at him. Poor, weakly woman! 
Not of sufficient mark in the world to be remembered even by her 
son; but yet giving the lie very distinctly, now he came to think of 
it, to his bitter identification of Mrs. Tracy as the type of mothers. 
It seemed strange to him to be able to recollect so clearly, all in a mo- 
ment, that he had a mother of his own. 

“That’s right, my boy,” said the captain; “and now tell me what 
you have been doing with yourself all this time.” 

“Nothing!” said Ben. He had been hungry, and weary, and 
faint, and wanted his dinner, poor fellow! but the question took away 
his appetite. He pushed his plate away from him as he answered it. 
Nothing, and yet how much! But he could not betray what his occu- 
pation had beén to this old man, who had outlived such folly, and, at 
the best, would have laughed at the young fellow’s idiocy. He felt his 
color rise, however, in spite of himself, and in his heart called himself 
a fool. 





“Nothing! Well, I am not surprised,” said his uncle. “ They all 
feel, my dear fellow, that it has been most hard upon you. But 
Laurie has been working, they tell me, in his way; and Frank is 
taking to his profession with all his heart. Frank, you know, is my 
boy, Ben. But, my dear boy, notwithstanding your respect for your 
father, and all that, which is very creditable to you, I’d rather question 
the will, and get it set aside, if possible, than let myself fall into this 
sort of way, you know.” 

“ What sort of way ?” said Ben; and then an odd, painful curios- 
ity came over him. He seemed to have fallen out of acquaintance 
with himself in his old character, and was not quite sure what kind 
of a being he was now. “You don’t think that I have improved after 
six months’ sulking?” he said, with a forced smile. 

“Tf you ask me honestly, I will say no,” said the captain; “I 
don’t think you have. I don’t make you out, Ben. You haven’t taken 
to—drink, or any thing of that kind? That’s poor consolation. My dear 
fellow, I beg your pardon. One does not know what to suppose.” 

“No; I have not taken to drink,” said Ben, trying to laugh; but 
his lip quivered in spite of himself. When he tried a second time, he 
succeeded ; but the laugh was harsh. “I have been living on my in- 
come,” he said. 

Captain Ormerod shook his head. “I am very sorry for you, my 
boy,” he said ; “ but I hoped you would have taken it better than this. 
Your mother was very much upset about your silence; but I per- 
suaded her you were not the fellow to sulk, as you say; and Laurie and 
Frank have really borne it so well.” 

“Don’t weak to me of Laurie and Frank!” cried Ben, stung 
beyond bea...2. “ What difference does it make to them? Frank is 
a boy, and a soldier, with his profession to fall back on; and Laurie’s 
a fellow that would always have mooned his life away ; whereas I—” 

“Well, if you talk of mooning—” said the captain, sadly, and then 
he paused. “Couldn’t we do something among us, Ben? We ought 
to have some influence, at least. If you had only been a seaman, 
now, one might have managed something ; but, of course, there’s heaps 
of things. Why, there’s all those public offices,” said the sailor, get- 
ting up from his chair, with a little excitement, and waving his hand 
in the direction of Whitehall and Downing Street; “and very good 
berths, I believe, in some of them. Why can’t we get you something 
there?” 

“It’s too late, uncle,” said Ben, gradually waking into rationality, 
as the old life came back and grew familiar to him. He was able even 
to give a softened momentary laugh at the futility of the proposition. 
“Don’t you know there’s nothing but merit and examinations nowa- 
days for every office under the sun?” 

“ Well,” said Captain Ormerod, pleased to feel that he had brought 
the wanderer back to a more natural tone; “I don’t see why that 
should frighten you. I have always heard you had a fine education, 
Ben.” 

Ben laughed again, more softened still, and with moisture creeping 
into the corners of his eyes. “I am too old to go to school again,” 
he said. “‘ A man has to be shut up and crammed like a turkey before 
he can go in for that sort of thing. One has to be brought up to it. 
I am afraid that would not do.” 

“Then, why don’t you go to India?” cried his uncle—“ or some- 
where? You don’t mean to tell me there are no fortunes to be made 
in the world, when a young fellow has the spirit to try?” 

Ben made no answer. What could he say? A sudden sickness 
of heart came over him. She was going away to-morrow morning. 
Mrs. Brown’s bill was lying on his table. He had five-and-twenty shil- 
lings in his pocket, and despair in his heart. And to be called upon to 
answer all in a moment, as if it was a thing that could be settled out 
of hand, how he would choose to go and make his fortune! In his 
impatience he leaned his head on his two hands, almost hiding his face 
between them, and turned half away. 

“ Or else dispute the will,” said the trenchant sailor. “ Obeying 
your parents is one thing, and sacrificing yourself to a piece Of non- 
sense is another. Your poor father’s mind must have been touched— 
it must have been.” 

“ My father had a right to dispose of what was his own,” said Ben, 
haughtily ; and then he broke down a little. “Forgive me, uncle. I 
am dreadfully tired to-night, and down on my luck. We could not 
touch my father’s will, if I even would consent to try. I'll talk it all 
over with you another day.” 

The old captain gave the young man a compassionate look as he 
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sat thus huddled up, hiding his face in his hands, and made that curi- 
ous little sound with his tongue against the roof of his mouth—chu- 
chetement, as the French call it—which is one of the primitive signs 
of distress and perplexity. Then he hobbled off into a corner, and 
pulled a pocket-book out of his pocket, and examined its contents. 
“ A little money can’t do him any harm,” he said to himself. And, as 
it happened, by a lucky chance for Ben, there were two notes, a ten- 
pound and a five, among the papers in that receptacle. The captain 
made a bundle of them, folding them up with his gouty, lumpy fingers, 
which trembled a little, and came back and thrust it into his nephew’s 
hand. “You're not too old yet fora tip, though you’re wiser than 
your elders,” he said. “God bless you, my dear boy! Come and see 
me as soon as you can.” 

And this deliverance, utterly unlooked for, came to Ben Renton in 
his downfall. Such a tiny little deliverance out of such a paltry ruin 
as Mrs. Brown’s bill might have brought him to! But, if the bill had 
been thousands, and this treasure a million, it would not have been 
more emphatically deliverance. He would have avoided the club alto- 
gether, could he have supposed his uncle to be there ; indeed, nothing 
but sheer weariness could have carried him into it at such a moment. 
And yet the chance had saved him. Saved him! Only a ten and a 
five pound note; but at this moment to Ben it was salvation, neither 
less nor more. How curiously words differ in their meaning from one 
day to another in a man’s life! 

He sat there, a long time after, in one of those lulls which follow 
great excitement, sipping his sherry, which, though he had eaten no 
dinner, gave a certain soothing to his outward man, and looking as if 
he were in very deep thought. But, naturally, poor fellow! he was 
not thinking, nor capable of thinking. Heaps of things were flitting 
before him in a kind of fantastic procession. The home, which seemed 
so far away; the mother, whom he had almost forgotten; the life— 
had it ever been, or had he but dreamed it 9—which he had lived a 
year ago. Was it he, Ben Renton, whom Captain Ormerod’s fifteen 
pounds had just saved from bankruptcy, who lived in the Albany once, 
and was the heir of Renton Manor, and one of the most popular men 
in society ? or was it but a tale he had read somewhere in a book ? 
His weariness lent another shade of confusion to the picture. And 
now and then these dim thoughts were traversed by one so sharp, so 
clear, so acute, that it cleared all the mists away. She was going to- 
morrow. He had said his farewell to her. Her hand had been in 
those hands of his, on which he looked down with a sudden thrill. 
Her lips had consented, or at least assented, with that passion some- 
times of the unimpassioned woman, which drove him wild, yet held 
him fast, to wait for him. Was it to wait for him? or was it only to 
let him come when his fortune was made to try his chance again ? 
What did it matter which ? One form of folly or the other would have 
been much the same to Millicent, in her strange, compassionate, world- 
ly-minded conviction that he would never make his fortune, or, if he 
did, would change his mind ; and, in the confidence of his love and 
passion, would have been the same to Ben. 

Thus, when the witch had routed once more all the softening 
charm of old association, he sat till there was nobody but himself 
in the dining-room. He had so much the air of a man who had no 
mind to be interrupted, that several of his old friends had felt them- 
selves suppressed by a nod, and had gone without speaking to him. 
And even that unpleasant suggestion which had occurred to the cap- 
tain about the habits of the impoverished man came into the heads of 
two or three who saw him sitting with that absorbed look over his 
sherry. Could he have taken in his downfall to the meanest of all 
consolations ? The thought troubled some friendly souls ; but per- 
haps it helped to keep him quite undisturbed in the solitude he wished. 
It was getting quite late when some one rushed in with his hands full 
of papers, disturbing the quiet of the place—some one who demanded 
coffee—and then threw himself down in a chair at the other end of the 
room, and then got up and began to walk about, filling the languid air 
with a certain commotion, a sound of rustling papers, and vibration 
of busy thought. This intruder caught sight of Ben after he had 
been about ten minutes in the room, and, catching up his documents, 
whatever they were, made a rush at his table. “The very man I 
wanted!” he cried. “Ben Renton! B:thought you were dead, or 
mad, or at the other end of the world.”* 2 

“And I am neither, as you perceive?’lsaid Ben, not well pleased 
with the encounter. There was no man ifi.the world he less cared to 
see at this particular time. 





“T have not seen you for ages,” said Hillyard. “Mind, I don’t want 
to intrude myself, if ’'m a bore. You have only to say so. But, unless 
you’ve had more luck than most men, I have something that may be 
of use to you here.” And he put down his rustling burden on the 
table, and swallowed his coffee with a kind of impatient eagerness, 
“Td rather have had something more cheering,” he said, with a laugh ; 
“but a man must have his wits clear when he has business in hand. 
You don’t answer my question, Ben.” 

“Tf I am in luck!” said Ben. Already he had suppressed the 
inclination to impatience with which he had been disposed to an- 
swer his old acquaintance. Surely, this was not a moment to repel 
any offer of aid. “I am just as you saw me six months ago, which 
does not come to much.” 

“ Doing nothing ?” said Hillyard, eagerly. 

“ Doing nothing,” said Ben. 

“Then, by Jove, I'll make your fortune, my boy!” cried the ad- 
venturer, striking the table with his hand in his excitement. “I’m 
going out to America next week, to make a railway. Didn’t you know 
I was an engineer? That before every thing; in a secondary way, 
traveller, sheep-farmer, colonial agent, /ittérateur—any thing you please, 
but engineer first of all. And I’ve got a railway in America to make, 
and I want a man to help me. Ben, don’t say another word. If you 
like, you shall be the man.” 

Then there was a pause, and Hillyard plunged into the midst of his 
papers, from which he drew an unintelligible drawing, diversified with 
dabs of color and dotted lines. Ben said not a word while the search 
was going on. A strange sensation, half fear, half thrill, seemed to 
go through his veins. It was the first offer of work that had ever 
been made to him—from Hillyard, of all men, who had taken him to 
Guildford Street, and actually made Millicent known to him, whom he 
had kept clear of since as a vulgar adventurer, not able to estimate 
such a heavenly creature but in his own coarse way. And now it was 
he who offered him the first round, perhaps, of the ladder by which he 
should reach her! With this there mingled a doubt of the reality of 
Hillyard’s good fortune. An adventurer himself, what solid help could 
he have to offer to others ? All these mingled thoughts rushed through 
Ben’s mind while his companion was finding the plan. When he had 
spread it out on the table, Ben gave an unsteady, nervous laugh, glan- 
cing at it without an idea what it could mean. 

“TI know nothing of railways,” he said, “except travelling on 
them. I don’t know even the meaning of the words on the margin 
there. How could I be of any use to you—unless as a navvy?” he 
added, holding out his arm; “and it would be easy to find a finer de- 
velopment of muscle than mine.” 

“Pshaw!” said Hillyard, “it is no joke. I mean what I say. 
You may trust to me to find you what you can do. The only question 
is, will you do it? Do you want work? or is it only a make-belief 
about Renton and all that? How canI tell? You bury yourself out 
of the world, and never throw yourself in the way of any thing, as far 
one can see. You may be contenting yourself with what you have. 
You may be above taking a share of one’s good fortune. I say again, 
how can I tell?” 

“T am ready to work at anything. It is the height of my wishes,” 
said Ben, with a huskiness in his voice. Further explanation he 
would make none; but his heart smote him all thesame. What right 
had he to a share of any one’s good fortune—and of this man’s above 
all, for whom he had never done any thing? He had not even the 
gratification of thinking that he had been kind to him in his wealthier 
days. 

“Then look here,” said Hillyard, plunging into his work. 

The two sat with their heads together over the inarticulate draw- 
ing till long past midnight. By degrees it became intelligible to the 
novice. Shortly it opened up before him into a possibility—a thing 
practicable, a new hope. When he went back to Guildford Street in 
the early morning—the morning which was still night—his head was 
full of the new idea. He was no longer an aimless, half-desperate 
man, detached from every thing but the one absorbing madness which 
had taken possession of his empty life; he had linked himself on 
again to fact and nature, recovered his identity, his independence, 
himself. The change that.lay before him—palpable, visible, unmis- 
takable change from one hemisphere to another, from Yoing nothing 
to hard, open-air, undisguisable work—had dispersed already the 
mists which made a mystery and vision of all former changes. He 
stretched out his hands to the past, even as he lifted them to the fu- 
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ture. It was but this unwholesome, unreal interval which had made 
life itself look a dream and thing untrue. 


(To BE CONTINUVED.] 





THE HORSESHOE KNIGHTS. 


A Virer1a Lecenp. 


S it generally known that an order of nobility and an order of 
knighthood were established in North Carolina and Virginia in 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian era ? 

Sir Walter Raleigh, “the shepherd of the ocean,” founded the 
former when he declared the Indian Manteo, “ Lord of Roanoke and 
Dessamonpeake,” by solemn patent, sealed with the great seal of Eng- 
land. 

Governor Alexander Spotswood, acting in place of his lordship 
the Earl of Orkney, founded the latter when he presented the com- 
panions of his “Tramontane expedition ” each with a small golden 
horseshoe set with jewels, and bearing the motto “ Sic juvat transcen- 
dere montes.” 

Of this romantic expedition, and pleasant historic incident of the 
eighteenth century, one of the horseshoes in question, decorated 
with garnets in place of nails, remains to speak. It is carefully 
preserved by a Virginia family ; and the sight of it takes one back 
to the days of romance, adventure, and knight-errantry —for the 
horseshoe knights were true wanderers, led by the spirit of discov- 
ery, and thirst for exploration of the unknown. To-day, when life 
has grown prosaic, the small golden horseshoe revives the adven- 
turous past—bringing back, as it were, the very infancy of the West- 
ern World. 

Let us glance at this little incident of old days—prefacing the 
brief chronicle with a few words upon Spotswood. He was a stern old 
soldier, born on a man-of-war off the coast of Tangier ; then attracting 
attention as an officer under Marlborough, and badly wounded by a 
cannon-ball at the battle of Blenheim; then as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Virginia, where he quarrelled with the Burgesses, pursued, captured, 
and hung the pirate Bluebeard ; and established iron-founderies, from 
which he derived his nickname of “the Tubal Cain of Virginia.” 
He wrote home that he had found “ perfect peace and tranquillity, 
a due obedience to the royal authority, and a gentlemanly conformity 
to the Church of England,” in Virginia!—and as soon as he had 
terminated his little quarrel with the Burgesses, the old soldier, 
strongly bent on discovering and developing the resources of the 
province, conceived the project of marching with a party of good 
companions beyond the Blue-Ridge Mountains to the unknown land, 
where wild animals abounded, and the Mississippi was supposed to 
take its rise. 

It may please the reader to ride beside him on his march. Re- 
sulting in nothing important, the expedition was rich in humorous 
incidents. His excellency sent an invitation to a number of friends to 
accompany him ; cautioned them to have their riding-horses carefully 
shod—a ceremony seldom observed in,the sandy “ Tide-water ”’ re- 
gion, but extremely necessary from the moment they approached 
the rocky slopes of the Blue-Ridge mountains; and in the month 
of August, 1716, all things were ready for the expedition. Setting 
out on his journey from Williamsburg, and accompanied in his 
chariot by Mr. John Fontaine, formerly an ensign in the British 
army, his excellency proceeded to pick up on his route toward the 
Rapidan the gentlemen who were to be his companions. At the 
house of Robert Beverley, the historian of Virginia, in Middlesex 
County, he discarded his chariot, mounted on horseback, and rode 
thus, with an ever-increasing retinue, toward Germantown—the col- 
ony of German iron-workers which he had established on the Rapi- 
dan—which place he reached about the middle of August. Ger- 
manna, or Germantown, as it was then called, stood near the present 
“Germanna Ford,” on the Rapidan, some miles above Chancellorsville. 
To-day, it is a bare, bleak site only, with a few dilapidated houses 
scattered about; but in the times of Governor Spotswood it was a 
flourishing and thriving village, near which stood his excellency’s 
country-house and chapel. All glimpses which we obtain of those 
remote times are interesting; and Colonel William Byrd, who came to 
Germanna some years afterward, on one of those expeditions which 
the gallant cavalier liked so much, describes the locality and the 
house of the governor. He found in the latter “an enchanted cas- 





tle,” with a garden laid out in “terrace-walks that fell in slopes, 
one below another.” At that time the colony seemed to be under 
a cloud—“ there was a baker’s dozen of ruined tenements” only, 
for the artisans; and as to the chapel, “some pious people had lately 
burned it down, with intent to get another built nearer to their own 
homes!” It is necessary, however, we warn the reader, to take 
every statement of the incorrigible old joker with many grains of al- 
lowance. The governor’s house and lady pleased him better. The 
former was elegant, and the latter charming. Splendid pier-glasses 
reflected the full-length figure of the gallant Byrd—his portrait with 
flowing periwig is still at “ Brandon,” on James River—and he relates 
how a tame deer, running to look at him, saw his own form in the 
mirror, leaped toward it, and, springing over a tea-table, smashed the 
costly glass to fragments! The governor, he adds, was extremely 
“uxorious”’ and “fond of his children;” and the picture he draws 
of the old soldier is very engaging. 

It was at his house near Germanna that Spotswood had given 
rendezvous to his companions ; and in a few days after his arrival he 
was joined there by the rest of the party, two small companies of 
rangers, and four Meherrin Indians. The leading personages of the 
expedition were Spotswood, Fontaine, Beverley, Colonel Robertson, 
Austin Smith, Todd, Dr. Robinson, Taylor, Mason, Brooke, and Cap- 
tains Clouder and Smith. The whole—gentlemen, rangers, Indians, 
pioneers, and followers—numbered about fifty ; and these were accom- 
panied by led horses and pack-animals, abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions, and, adds the chronicler, “an extraordinary variety of liquors.” 

Such was the cavalcade which set out from Germanna on the Rap- 
idan, August 29, 1716, ready for any adventures which might befall 
them. It must have been a picturesque party—let us glance at it. 
At the head of all, rides his excellency Governor Alexander Spots- 
wood—a gentleman of tall and powerful frame; brawny, athletic, 
with strong and resolute features, somewhat disfigured by deep wrin- 
kles ; black, sparkling eyes ; a commanding carriage, and a head lofty, 
statuesque, and as though moulded in bronze. Add horseman’s 
boots, embroidered sleeves of the size of barrels, ruffles, a cocked-hat, 
and gauntlets—and the leader of the expedition, a big, resolute, com- 
manding personage, is before you. Beside him, and in rear, ride his 
companions, men of high spirits and health, and full of enjoyment. 
Behind these came the rangers, pioneers, and Indians—in rear of all 
are the servants in charge of the spare horses and pack-animals, which 
latter carry the precious “ extraordinary variety of liquors ” for the 
delectation of the gentlemen adventurers. The way is enlivened with 
talk, and jest, and song. The royal governor is too much of a soldier 
and good companion not to enjoy himself with his friends in the most 
natural manner. Born to lead and direct, noted for stern resolve and 
bitter antagonism to all that attempted to thwart him, the frown 
which struck terror to his adversaries soon gave way to pleasant 
smiles. His talk dealt in “a legend of old stories,” as Colonel Byrd 
records—and, as he rides along, on this August morning, he is the 
good companion among his chosen friends, taking his full share of 
the jest, and talk, and enjoyment. 

Thus the gay companions went forth on their expedition, and not 
a single untoward incident was to mark their progress—nothing oc- 
curred, from first to last, to found a “ thrilling narrative” upon; and 
whatever interest the reader takes in the march must attach simply 
to the personages and the land through which they moved. His ex- 
cellency and the rest underwent not even a single hardship, endured 
no privations, and encountered no dangers. No wandering catamount 
dined upon any member of the expedition; no hostile Indians op- 
posed their advance; not one was bitten by the numerous rattle- 
snakes—all was unclouded and serene enjoyment. It was rather a de- 
lightful hunting expedition than a hostile invasion of dangerous ter- 
ritory. They advanced through a lovely land, making the wilds echo 
with shout and song; and a full account remains of the manner in 
which the gay knights lived and disported themselves. The pack- 
animals carried tents, and at night these were unrolled, pitched, and 
boughs of the trees brought and spread down for beds, Then the 
party began to enjoy themselves. Venison and bear meat, the result 
of their sport during the day, were roasted at great bonfires ;the stores 
of other provisions and liquors were brought forth ; and, when we add 
that the latter embraced “ Virginia red and white wine, Irish usque- 
baugh, brandy, shrub, two kinds of rum, champagne, canary, cherry 
punch, cider,” and other liquids besides, some idea may be obtained 
of the painful hardships endured by the adventurers. After partak- 
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ing of this scant fare, edible and drinkable, and exchanging many 
jests upon the events of the day, they went to sleep on their green 
beds, beneath the canvas coverings, to be awakened at dawn by the 
martial notes of the trumpet, summoning them to mount and con- 
tinue their way. This was done with a plentiful absence of military 
order. Each one followed the amusement which he liked best, only 
taking care to keep the main body in sight. Some shot deer and 
bear; others attacked hornets’ nests, and fied at full speed, followed 
by that dangerous foe; others assailed the numerous rattlesnakes, a 
reptile almost unknown on the tide-water. 

Thus advancing gayly under the blue skies, in the most beautiful 
month perhaps of the whole year, the party reached the head-waters 
of the Rapidan, where they gazed with admiration, it is related, on the 
rich soil, the luxuriant grass, and the enormous timber; and then 
setting out again, probably toward Swift-Run Gap—for their exact 
route is not known—they reached, on the 5th of September, the sum- 
mit of the famous Blue-Ridge Mountains, in the vicinity, it would ap- 
pear, of Port Republic, and thence looked backward and forward 
upon the superb prospect, for the first time seen by Anglo-Saxon 
eyes. It is grand to-day, and must have been grander then. The im- 
mense extent of country visible from the lofty range was untouched 
by the hand of man—woods, woods, woods stretched away as far as 
the eye could see; and, in the west, these unbroken forests—or bro- 
ken only by the lines of the rivers—were bounded by a blue rim of 
mountains. 

Having reached thus the summit of the blue wave which for so 
many days had towered before him, Governor Spotswood ordered his 
trumpet. to sound; and next the pack-animals were “ ordered up,” 
the liquors produced, and the whole party, in great triumph, drank 
the health, we are told, of King George I., after which they drank the 
separate healths of every member of the royal family. The loftiest 
peak was then named Mount George, by the loyal Spotswood, in honor 
of his majesty ; whereupon the gentlemen of the expedition, not to be 
outdone in courtesy, named the next highest peak Mount Spotswood, 
or, as some say, Mount Alexander—that being his excellency’s Chris- 
tian name. Attempts were made with “graving-irons” to cut the 
name “ Mount George ” upon the rock, but the hard grain of the moun- 
tain limestone defied ery attempt upon it by the party. The Blue 
Ridge seemed resola. .y determined not to have itself styled the 
“George Mountains,” and to-day no traces of his majesty are to be 
found there, nor of his excellency. Mount George and Mount Alex- 
ander are unknown. 

Spotswood and hie horseshoe knights had thus reached the moun- 
tains, and enjoyed the result of their expedition greatly. But they 
determined to advance farther, and did so, descending the western 
slope and crossing the Shenandoah, here eighty yards wide and ford- 
able. The names of the Blue-Ridge peaks had been unknown, and 
they had called them Mount George and Mount Alexander ; the name 
of the Shenandoah was unknown, and they dubbed it the Huphrates / 
But azure mountain and laughing river refused to adopt their new 
titles. ‘Mount George,” “Mount Alexander,” and the river “ Eu- 
phrates ” as geographical terms have no existence. 

The western bank of the Shenandoah was the extreme limit of 
Spotswood’s march, and the trees, “blazed” by Indians, together 
with the footprints of elk and buffalo, indicated that they had left all 
traces of civilization far behind them. No indications of the rise of 
the Mississippi in the region were found ; and, after fishing, hunting, 
and enjoying themselves greatly, the party prepared to retrace their 
way across the mountains. Before they did so, however, they “ cele- 
brated the occasion.” A grand dinner was prepared ; the “ extraor- 
dinary variety of liquors” (now much reduced, it is probable) were 
brought forth ; the gay companions feasted on the good cheer ; volleys 
were fired, toasts drunk, and, to finish the ceremonies, his excellency 
buried a bottle, containing a paper, in which he formally set forth the 
fact that he had advanced to this spot in September, 1716, and 
had taken possession of the surrounding territory in the name of his 
majesty King George I. of England. Is the bottle there still? Some 
pickaxe, tracing out a new railroad, may unearth it. His excellency 
and his majesty and the far-off tramontane expedition belong to the 
unknown past. 

The small, golden horseshoe, set in garnets, is nearly all that re- 
calls the gay little incident in early Virginia history. Hugh Jones, 
historian of the march, describes the origin of the trinket: “ For 
this expedition they were obliged to provide a great quantity of horse- 








shoes, things seldom used in the eastern parts of Virginia, where 
there are no stones. Upon which account, the governor, upon his re- 
turn, presented each of his companions with a golden horseshoe, some 
of which I have seen, covered with valuable stones, resembling heads 
of nails, with the inscription on one side, ‘Sic juvat transcendere 
montes.’ This he instituted to encourage gentlemen to venture back- 
ward and make discoveries and settlements, any gentleman being en- 
titled to wear this golden horseshoe on his breast who could prove 
that he had drunk his majesty’s health on Mount George.” 

Such was the origin of the “Tramontane Order,” or “ Knights of 
the Horseshoe,” and the worthy governor, it is related by Chalmers, 
had all the expense, as well as the honor and glory, of founding the 
Virginia order of knighthood. He could never induce the penurious 
home government to pay the bill for the golden horseshoes—and thus 
we are justified to-day in regarding Alexander Spotswood, not King 
George I., as the head of the order, and entitled to the credit due its 
founder. 

That was a poor return—was it not, good reader ?—for the gallant 
governor’s loyal enthusiasm! He drank his majesty’s health, named 
Mount George after him, took possession of every thing in his name, 
and then was obliged to pay for the horseshoes presented to his faith- 
ful “ Horseshoe Knights ” who had accompanied him on his gay expe- 
dition ! 





CARNAC. 


N the coast, near the little town of Carnac, three leagues from 
the town of Auray, in the department of Morbihan, in North- 
western France, is found a monument of rude stones, more wonderful 
than the Pyramids of Egypt, and probably the most stupendous work 
of man on the earth. The road from Auray to Carnac is extremely 
difficult ; it is traversed by hills and cross-roads, which are almost im- 
passable. There cannot be a more wild or deserted district, or scenes 
less calculated to remind one of civilization and the enjoyments of an 
enlightened people. The airy steeple of Carnac is discovered long be- 
fore you come near it. Some long stones, placed on the hills and on 
the hillocks of sand, precede the great theatre of which you are 
in quest. On the left, and afar off, we saw, in the horizon, heaps of 
stones, which we avoided, taking them for parts of walls or some ru- 
ined fortress; we reached, at length, one of the bounds of the monu- 
ment toward the west. Says M. de Cambry: “I will not attempt to 
describe to you my surprise at the sight of these wonderful masses 
stretching toward the horizon in the midst of the desert which sur- 
rounds them ; of this monument, so simple and majestic, so prodigious 
from its extent, and the labor it must have cost.”’ 

It is there without any thing but the sand on which it rests and 
the arch of heaven which covers it; no inscription to explain it, no 
analogy to guide one in the research. The person whom you call to 
your aid, or the traveller of whom you inquire, looks at it and turns 
aside, or tells you some ridiculous story: as, that it was an old camp 
of Cesar’s; an army turned into stone; or, that it is the work of 
the crions, little men or demons, two or three feet in height, more pow- 
erful than giants, who are supposed to have carried these huge blocks 
in their hands. These crions, or gories, are supposed to dance 
during the night about the Druidical monuments. Woe to the travel- 
ler who passes that way within their reach! He is forced into the 
rapid dance; he falls down amid the bursts of laughter of these 
durii, or wanton hobgoblins, who disappear at break of day. 

“ An old sailor,” says M. de Cambry, “told me, in answer, two 
striking circumstances : first, that one of these stones still covers an 
immense treasure ; and, the better to hide it, the many thousand oth- 
ers had been raised; and that a calculation, of which the key was 
only to be found in the Tower of London, could alone indicate the po- 
sition of the treasure. This reminds one of the sacred shields, the 
ancilia of the Romans. My readers will remember that the ancilia 
was a small bronze shield preserved at Rome in the Temple of Mars, 
and regarded as a kind of palladium, to which was attached the power 
of the empire. Tradition has established that the ancilia was sent 
from heaven to Numa Pompilius; the keeping of it was confided to a 
dozen priests named Salians. To render more difficult the carrying 
off of this shield, Numa had eleven others, exactly like it, made. 
Second, that in the month of June, each year, the ancients added s 
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stone to those already set up, and that they were illuminated at great 
expense the night preceding this ceremony.” 

These stones are placed in eleven straight lines, which are from 
thirty to thirty-three feet distant. The space between the stones in 
the lines varies from twelve to fifteen feet. The largest of the 
stones rise twenty-one or twenty-two feet above the ground. Their 
breadth and thickness vary as well as their height; but some of 
them are enormous, especially in the part near Kervario, near the 
mill of Kerner. One of them is twenty-two feet high, twelve feet 
broad, and six feet thick, exclusive of what is concealed by the 
sand; it must weigh two hundred and fifty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred pounds, supposing the cubic foot of granite two hundred pounds. 

From Kervario, the sea and low lands are discovered at a distance. 
The view is most interesting, and the more so as one cannot avoid 
being struck with astonishment at the surrounding objects. 

M. de Caylus supposes them tombs; Ogée and Dulandes, curious 
antiquaries, will have it that the stones of Carnac were a camp of 
Cesar, and placed there by the Romans. 

M. Boulay, an enlightened inhabitant of Auray, states that they 
extended formerly nearly three leagues along the coast. They are es- 
timated to be about ten thousand stones in number, and to extend at 
present nearly nine miles. 

These stones have the most extraordinary appearance. They are 
isolated in a great plain, without trees or bushes—not a flint or frag- 
ment of stone is to be seen on the sand which supports them. They 
are poised without foundations. They bring to our minds a period 
not to be reached by history or calculation. 

It will be noticed that this monument has the same name as the 
Temple of Carnac in Egypt and the Carnatic in India, and was prob- 
ably built by the same people, the Jains or Buddhists from Upper India, 
that built Stonehenge and Abury in England. These are all the work 
of the same era, with the caves and cromlechs of India, the 
cairns and cromlechs of Europe, and the Pyramids of Egypt. Ina 
future paper, we may have something to say with regard to the ob- 
ject of this magnificent colonnade of granite, stretching, as it does, 
like a great serpent through many miles of extent. 





THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHEMISTRY IN AN- 
TIQUITY. 





HEN we consider the spirit of the system of castes which have 

so long prevailed in the East, we are struck by the fact that 

they have all a tendency to lay hold of religious influence, and pre- 
serve it for their own purposes. 

If it be incontestable that almost all pagan nations have ever ap- 
pealed to the pious fears of the public, or to its ignorance and pas- 
sion for the marvellous; if it be also true that faith and creeds were 
maintained and propagated by the aid of frightful noises, terrible 
threats proffered by the frothing mouths of oracles and sibyls, myste- 
rious processions, and bloody sacrifices—it would be unjust not to 
grant that all these religions repose on foundations less gross and re- 
volting. 

What do we know, at the present moment, of the mysteries of 
Isis, Eleusis, and the Cabiri? If one thing astonishes us more than an- 
other, it is that their secret has been so well kept, and that we are re- 
duced to simple conjectures, perhaps far removed from the truth. 

Initiation was only completed after severe examinations, bearing 
upon morality, natural science, and chemistry; and, doubtless, dif- 
ferent degrees of examination were requisite to reach the upper steps 
of dogmas and authority. What we assuredly know is, that instan- 
taneous death was at once administered to those suspected of break- 
ing their oaths, or betraying the secrets of caste. 

This kind of death, indicating an advanced knowledge of poison- 
ous bodies, was brought to light by Dr. Hoeffer, who, of all others, 
has penetrated the deepest into the chemistry of the past. 

Besides being the ministers of a highly ceremonial form of wor- 
ship, the priests of Egypt may be considered as the representatives 
of immaterial idea. 

The faith of an oath, honor, virtue, labor, talent, honesty, purity 
of morals, the glorification of the Creator, at least in creation, are so 
intimately associated with the foundation of all human societies, that 
it is impossible to admit the strength and durability of religious insti- 
tutions which do not repose upon those moral principles. 





In 1858, a papyrus, found by M. Prisse, was the object of a serious 
examination by the Royal Society of London. 

Mr. Poole affirmed that it had been written by a certain Ptah-Hotp, 
eldest son of the king, and bore the date of the reign of Assa. The 
author gives moral exhortations to his son, expressed in language re- 
markable for energy and elevated sentiment. 

The name of Osiris is only once pronounced in the manuscript, 
whereas the word “god” is found frequently repeated, without any 
other addition. 

If, as is generally believed, Ptah-Hotp was the eldest son of the 
reigning Assa, the latter must have lived at least one hundred and 
thirty years, since Ptah-Hotp states his own age in the manuscript to 
have been one hundred and ten years. 

The longevity of this race of Macrobian kings has afforded power- 
ful and serious arguments in favor of the figures relating to the lon- 
gevity of certain patriarchs, which have, as is well known, been the 
subject of much discussion. 

From this point of view, the papyrus in question struck the erudite 
examiners as very wonderful, and consequently became a most inter- 
esting monument. 

It was submitted to the severest tests by the most severe critics, 
and issued from the trial with all the honors. 

For the scientific world, it is a proof that, in the days of King Assa 
(one of the ancient. kings of Memphis, of the third dynasty, or, as is 
more probable, one of the shepherd-kings of the fifteenth dynasty, 
nineteen centuries before the Christian era), there was, in the highest 
ranks of the nation, a very strongly-marked religious feeling, ex- 
pressed in an almost biblical style, and a correct notion of divinity, 
exceedingly clear and elevated. Thus it seems that the religious 
castes of Egypt, so nearly related to the royal power in their hierar- 
chy, were not merely sects dominating the masses by external means, 
but appear also as the representatives of a great and natural idea— 
viz., of divinity. 

They were, besides, the depositaries and jealous guardians of the 
scientific treasures, gathered by tradition, of all facts which approached 
the marvellous, elicited admiration, or produced wealth, and which 
constituted the first course, rough, but positive, of the present scien- 
tific edifice. 

According to Sir William Drummond, the Egyptian priests were 
the sole possessors of the difficult and delicate art of extracting gold 
and silver. 

This elaboration was kept secret and enveloped with mysterious 
rites ; it is more than probable that the initiation was divided into 
several branches, distinct and independent of each other, so that it 
only became complete at the head of the hierarchy. 

The chief high-priest alone, doubtless, possessed the entire key of 
the important and noble industry which embraced digging mines, the 
mechanical preparation of minerals, their metallurgic treatment, the 
refining and elaboration of the precious metals into jewels, coins, 
thread, etc. 

It appears that it was only with the accession of the Lagides that 
all this system of experiments and mysterious receipts was abolished, 
and became the appanage of a greater number of adepts. 

This triple character of the priest—hierophant, minister, and sa- 
vant—was certainly observed in the Indian, Chaldean, Assyrian, and 
Egyptian nations; and, without the slightest doubt, among the latter 
the scientific character was the most prominent feature of their 
ministry. 

It is owing to this severe sequestration, to this shutting-up of sci- 
entific knowledge between their privileged and exclusive hands, that 
the absence of precise information is to be imputed, concerning a past 
so full of interest, and a race so prodigiously wonderful as the 
Pharaohs. 

According to Suidas, Diocletian called the art of making gold and 
silver by the Greek name of chemeia, from which are evidently de- 
rived the words alchemy and chemistry. This is the same Diocletian 
who burned all the ancient books of Egypt upon chemistry, to prevent 
the Egyptians from afterward obtaining power and wealth from this 
art—an act of barbarity like that of Omar, who, a few centuries after- 
ward, burned the celebrated library of Alexandria. 

This remark of Suidas admirably agrees with the opinion of Cu- 
vier, who asserted that a knowledge of chemistry existed in the early 
dawn of civilization, and that the name of the art was derived from 
the word “ Chim,” one of the ancient designations of Egypt, latterly 
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found among the inscriptions upon the monolith of Rosetta, which 
also signifies ‘“‘ Egyptian art, or art of the black country.” 

We need not, therefore, be astonished if we find,.on the banks of 
the Nile, twenty-two centuries before the days of the alchemists, nu- 
merous traces of an epoch when the marvellous industries of metals, 
glass, potteries, and dyeing, flourished and prospered. 

The Egyptians, says Sir William Wilkinson, were famous for the 
excellence of their looms for weaving both woollen and cotton fabrics. 

According to the remarkable work of M. de Rosny, the silk-indus- 
try of the extreme East appears to have been unknown to them. Not 
a patch or thread of silk has as yet been discovered in the monuments 
of the Nile Valley; and the inscriptions, as well as the hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and demotic papyrus, have to the present moment revealed 
nothing that indicates the existence among them of the art of rearing 
silk-worms. 

On the other hand, however, their specimens of woollen and cot- 
ton fabrics are beautifully spun and dyed, and their needle-work 
embroideries, generally done with gold and silver thread, in combi- 
nation with blue and red thread, are superb both in design and exe- 
cution, unsurpassed by the subsequent efforts in the same line of any 
age or nation. The presence of gold and silver thread in their fabrics 
inclines us to believe that the Egyptians were perfectly conversant, 
not only with the mechanical preparation of washing auriferous sands 
and powders, but also with casting, refining, hardening, and lengthen- 
ing the precious metal by the drawing-plate. 

The enormous quantity of gold possessed by them has long been 
a subject of astonishment, since no one has yet been able to indicate 
where their auriferous beds lay. 

This wealth is likewise revealed by the immense sums spent in 
constructing their colossal monuments, such as the Labyrinth, Lake 
Meeris, the Pyramids, the Tomb of Osymandyas, the Great Golden 
Circle, estimated at seventy millions of dollars, ete. 

We must not forget that gold and silver, from the remotest ages, 
have always been the favorite circulating medium between man 
and man. In the Bible, in the Book of Genesis, even, we read that 
Abraham purchased a field for three hundred shekels of silver, rig- 
orously weighed by the seller. 

This extreme wealth of the banks of the Nile has been espe- 
cially celebrated by Herodotus, who estimates the cost of onions 
and garlic alone, consumed by the workmen at the Pyramids, at 
more than sixteen hundred talents of silver, equal to three millions 
of dollars. Gold, he says, is so abundant in Egypt, that the precious 
metal is used by the huntsman to make his arms, and by the laborer 
to manufacture his tools. 

The reader may doubtless remember of Cambyses receiving his 
prisoners fettered with chains of gold. Agatharchides, and later writers, 
mention the existence of gold-mines in Egypt, and inform us that they 
were likewise worked by the Arab caliphs. 

A trace of their existence was, a few years ago, discovered by 
MM. Lenaut and Bonami, who found a number of Cufic inscriptions, 
clearly indicating that the mines were worked up to the year 989 of 
the Christian era. 

At all events, gold no longer exists in Egypt, the fields and mines 
being thoroughly exhausted; indeed, it is questionable whether all 
the gold so often referred to was obtained in Egypt proper, or whether 
it was mostly drawn from the surrounding countries of Abyssinia, 
Darfour, and Kordofan, or even from Gondar and Sennaar, which 
are all gold-producing countries, even to the present day. 

The industries of silver, copper, and iron, likewise received, in 
Egypt, a corresponding remarkable development. Iron was manu- 
factured into objects of all kinds, even polished mirrors being among 
the number; and copper was extensively used for coins, statuettes, 
and candelabras. 

Every step that we make in the study of this ancient people, whose 
last vestiges have disappeared in the sands that surround their ever- 
lasting monuments, discovers new proofs of ability, experience, talent, 
and, what is more, of the genius of invention and execution. When 
we consider how all the efforts of modern engineering were taxed to 
the utmost to erect the Obelisk of Luxor on the Place de la Con- 
corde, and how their enormous blocks of granite, harder than steel, 
were polished by a process of diamond-turning, unknown until M. 
Hermann reinvented it, some years ago, we are bound to salute this 
splendid Egyptian civilization as the mother and the cradle of all hu- 
man inventions. 





While speaking about reinventions, let us not forget that Mr. 
Layard found in the ruins of Nineveh, among cups and earthen vases, 
lenses of rock-crystal, and that the microscope invented by Leeuwen- 
hoeck may perhaps already have existed in the days of the mighty hunter. 
Let us also render justice, as far as we can, to this past of forty cen- 
turies ; for who knows what favor the remains of our civilization will 
find, forty centuries hence, in the sight of their ts and archzol 
gists? The proudest trophies of our arts and industries may possibly 
perish along with our race, without the occurrence of violent geological 
cataclysms, simple, slow-progressive mutations in the order of physi- 
cal phenomena, bringing along with them political and ethnographical 
changes, being amply sufficient to produce these results. 

Let us here notice a singular coincidence. Egyptian civilization 
has disappeared, and at the same time the pole-star has advanced fifty- 
five degrees. 

At the date of the erection of the Pyramid of Gizeh, about four 
thousand years ago, the latitude of all the stars was 55° 45’ less than 
at the present moment. The pole-star was situated toward the A of 
the Dragon (at nearly 3° 44’ 25"). Now, it is remarkable that, of the 
nine pyramids existing still at Gizeh, the six largest have their only 
entrance inclined to 26° 47’, which corresponds exactly with the alti- 
tude at which the maximum culmination of this star should be seen. 

This displacing of the axis of rotation of the globe, or a change 
in any of the elements of the terrestrial motion capable of producing 
the same result, must have exercised immense climatological and 
ethnographical influence. 

The migration of civilization would, in this case, be a phenomenon 
analogous to well-proven facts respecting the inferior animals, the 
vine, trees, etc. 

This doctrine is already old; for we find it contained in the allegory 
of the Arab manuscript of Mohammed Karmini, as follows (Khidz) : 

“T one day passed through a very ancient city, populous and 
flourishing, and asked one of the inhabitants about the date of its 
foundation. ‘ It is, indeed, a very ancient city,’ he replied , ‘but we 
do not know how long it has existed, and our ancestors themselves 
knew no better than we do.’ 

“ Five centuries afterward, I returned, but failed to find the slight- 
est vestige of the city. Thereupon I asked a solitary peasant, busy 
mowing grass in the fields, when and how this city had disappeared. 
‘ That is a strange question,’ he replied ; ‘for the soil was never dif- 
ferent from what it now is.’ 

“*But was there not once in the vicinity of this place, perhaps 
long ago, a great and flourishing city?’ 

“* Never,’ answered the peasant, ‘at least as far as we know, and 
as far as our fathers knew before us.’ 

“On my return, -five centuries after, I found the sea in the same 
place, and accosted a few fishermen, who dwelt along the shore, in 
order to know how long the water had submerged the country. 

“*Ts this a question for a man like you to make?’ answered the 
fishermen. ‘The face of this country has never been changed, and 
the water has been here from time immemorial.’ 

“T came back in five centuries after, and, behold! the sea had dis- 
appeared. 

“T asked a man, whom I found alone upon the spot, to tell me 
how long it was since the sea had departed from where he stood ; but 
the man made an angry gesture and a curt reply. 

“ At last, after another period, I returned, and found a populous 
city in the same place, much more splendid and flourishing than the 
first, with magnificent palaces, stately streets, and beautiful gardens ; 
and, when I asked the inhabitants when it was built, they informed 
me that the date of its foundation was lost in the night of time, and, 
as regards their fathers, they knew as much about it as themselves.” 

This charming allegory traces in a clear and graceful manner the 
incessant changes that take place upon the surface of the globe. 








HUMBOLDT AND YOUNG GERMANY. 


By Dr. Samvet Oseoop. 
DrespDEn, July 30, 1869. 
‘ee only chance that I had, while in England, to note the 
public interest in men of science, was at the meeting of the 
Royal Institution, in London, to do honor to the memory of 
Faraday, the Prince of Wales being in the chair. That meeting, 
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though small in number, was weighty, and seemed to find con- 
siderable response from the press and the people. But England 
is not Germany, and gives popular homage mostly to great sol- 
diers, while the heroes of science are left to the mercy of philo- 
sophical societies, with some hope of not being wholly forgotten 
among the tombstones of Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s 
Church. I longed to see how Germany would celebrate the 
centennial of her master in science, Alexander von Humboldt, 
and meant to be in Berlin at the festival, September 14th, but 
I was assured, by our United States minister there, that Berlin 
would be emptied of its celebrities then, and that the Academy 
of Science had already celebrated the occasion in advance, and 
that I must be in Berlin before August in order to find any sort 
of literary or social life. I fqund enough and more than enough 
to justify his kind assurance, and am most grateful to him for 
his friendly and powerful favor in the best circles of Prussian 
thought. 

I was not a little surprised to find that I had hit upon what 
probably is the most characteristic tribute that Germany will 
pay to Humboldt’s name—I mean the enthusiastic celebration 
by the students of the great Berlin University, on Tuesday, 
July 27th. My readers will very likely be glad to have a de- 
scription of the occasion, and its speeclies and doings, from a 
hearer and spectator. 

I learned something of the great hall of the university, in 
which the literary exercises were held, from a visit on the 
previous Saturday, July 24th, when the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred in due form upon our American 
friend, Mr. Charles F. McLean. Certainly the Berlin Faculty 
are in no danger of letting down the bars of academic disci- 
pline, and it would have done our ancient Yale and Harvard 
worthies good to have seen the Dean of the Law, in his red 
robe, confer the dearly-won honor upon the candidate, whose 
learning was amply proved by his elaborate Latin dissertation 
on the Right of Emigration, which was laid before each of his 
friends present, in an elegantly-printed and bound pamphlet of 
forty-eight pages. It is well that our Yankees are trying their 
hand in Europe at almost every thing, and this Latin achieve- 
ment struck me as alike creditable and innocent, being wholly 
free from the too frequent fastness and sensationalism so char- 
acteristic of Young America in Europe. 

The academic exercises of the Humboldt festival were held 
at one o’clock, Tuesday, July 27th, and the great hall of the 
university was filled as soon as opened. In front of the desk 
there was a fine array of plants and flowers, the ferns and the 
fuchsias being most abundant; and in front of this green and 
blooming bed stood the marble bust of the great sage of Nature, 
crowned with laurel. Behind the desk appeared the Prussian 
flag, and on either hand the standards of the four college facul- 
ties. On the platform, on each side of the desk, sat the officers 
of the college-student societies, about a dozen of them in all, in 
their dashing dress, with jaunty, embroidered caps, scarfs, and 
swords. Below were the faculty and invited guests; central 
among the latter the representatives of the Humboldt family— 
four ladies, and two young officers of the army, if I remember 
rightly. 

The exercises began with the hundredth psalm, magnifi- 
cently sung by a choir of students, without any instrumental 
accompaniment. The voices were so clear as to be with- 
out any taint of mixture or infirmity, as pure streams 
from the fountain of song, as the rays of the bright summer 
morning were pure flashes from the unclouded sun. Then 
came the address, about an hour long, from Mr. Sohr, student 
of philosophy, in which the orator claimed for Humboldt the 
honors of the poet as well as sage, and maintained that his 
“Cosmos” was the characteristic epic of this new age of science. 
He was not willing to give to the bards of Weimar the whole 
glory of the German Parnassus, but set the Berlin philosopher 
by their side with equal favor from Apollo and the Muses. The 
address, perhaps, leaned too strongly toward naturalism, and 





affirmed the sufficiency of science for all of man’s needs; but 
the hits at superstition and credulity were not stronger than 
might be expected from a young man in any scientific discourse 
at an American university, and I was somewhat surprised to 
find the Berlin Neue Zeitung, of yesterday, bearing down upon 
the young orator for his studied contempt of positive religion. 
Very likely there was more of fight than I saw in his speech, 
and in party times it does not need much to show the true 
colors. The manner of the speaker was quiet and modest, and 
his convictions seemed earnest. I judged him to be of the 
Berlin school of progress, and a pretty thorough-going cham- 
pion of science as the interpreter of Nature and the sufficient 
revelation of God and immortality. 

The exercises closed with a versified hymn, grandly sung by 
the same choir of students, very much in the spirit of Addison’s 
famous hymn, “‘ The spacious firmament on high.” Then, after 
a little social chat between young and old students and profess- 
ors, the assembly separated. I was not a little surprised to find 
myself seated by the side of such magnates of science and learn- 
ing, and freely conversing with them. Here, behind me, was 
Mommsen, with his bright eye and sharp features; and there, 
before me, sat Ranke, with his stout, short figure and round 
face and stooping shoulders. On the right was Dove, with his 
benign look and gray hair; and beyond him Trendelenberg, 
with his erect stature and manly face; while from the opposite 
side comes Dorner, the master of German theology now, and 
takes the stranger’s hand cordially, and fascinates him by that 
union of scholarly mildness with courtly dignity. All these 
men have a certain manly pride in their gentle bearing, which 
says, more decidedly even than the badges of royal honor that 
so many of them wear, that Prussia honors her scholars, and 
does not hold them second to the men of money and merchan- 
dise, as is so often the case in our American cities. The rector 
of the university, Professor Kummer, the head of mathematics 
in Prussia, wore the gold medal of his office on this occasion, 
which was strictly a university affair; but he carricd quite as 
much dignity in his bearing in the evening, when he sat in the 
Turners’ Hall by my side, and touched glasses in hearty good- 
fellowship, as student with student. 

In the evening the festival was continued in more jovial 
style. A great torchlight procession, headed by mounted 
officials of the student societies, bearing banners and in full 
costume, followed by a long array of four-horse carriages full 
of emblazoned dignitaries, and then, by a vast retinue on foot, 
made up of the whole host of university bands and associations, 
paraded the city, and, after crowning the bust of Humboldt in 
his own house, reached the festive hall not much before eleven 
o’clock, p.m. Our American minister kindly took me with him 
to this Commers, as it is called, and, on the whole, it was as 
much of a college frolic as I ever attended, and I have attended 
a good many. We were received most courteously at the door 
by marshals, in the full dress of the college societies, caps, scarfs, 
swords, military boots, etc., and conducted to the reserved 
seats of the Faculty and other guests. The great hall was 
grandly arrayed with shields and flags, and, from a large bed 
of various and rich flowers, the sage’s head again rose with 
laurel-crown. A fine-looking young fellow, with drawn sword, 
and in the dashing costume of his college-club, stood up in his 
chair and commanded silence, and the first ode was sung with 
a powerful orchestral accompaniment, and a chorus of clashing 
swords. The ode was an invocation to Joy, in the full swell 
of good-fellowship, as God’s gift from high Olympus, and in 
thorough contempt for every churl who does not think it right 
to have a good time, genial friends, a merry glass, and an honest 
sweetheart. Then came the sentiments, which were drunk with 
great heart and with no small beer in the tremendous enthu- 
siasm. The king’s health was proposed by Rector Kummer, 
and his throne was set up as the shrine of German light. The 
city of Berlin was toasted, and Professor Dove replied. In re- 
sponse to the sentiment to the university, Professor Virchow, , 
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the master of physiology, spoke, and set the assembly on fire by 
his flaming eloquence, and his, perhaps, positive and little-sub- 
dued republican liberalism. Mr. Bancroft was called out by a 
tribute to America, and said a brief and telling word for his 
country and himself, with a toast to the free, mighty, and im- 
mortal youth of Germany. It was a memorable scene when he 
was called up, and our elegant scholar was greeted by the 
crowd, almost mob, of friends, as he was getting upon the table 
to speak. They rushed toward him from all about, with eager 
eyes and voices, and full glasses of beer, and clashed their tum- 
blers together with his. The scene had a most revolutionary 
look, yet it was as mild and innocent as this fair summer 
morning. The Germans are marvellously good-natured, and 
this beer is said to make them more so. It is evident that our 
United States minister has their thorough respect and good- 
will, and that his influence is at once an honor to his country 
and a help toward the growing union of scholarly studies and 
courtly dignity in Prussia. 

The jollity lasted till sunrise, and I left it in full blast after 
alittle more than an hour’s sojourn and a very little beer. This 
festival would be called excess with us, but it seems not to be 
thought so here, and I believe that the city government paid 
the expense of these honors to Humboldt—the flowers, music, 
beer, and all. I can conceive the city fathers of our New 
York paying largely for beer for themselves, when they cannot 
get champagné ; but it will be a new day in their annals when 
they cease to fill their own pockets and stomachs with the 
spoils of the much-abused city treasury, and begin to use their 
power and purse for the interests of science and the honor of 
the leaders of thought and learning. 

Undoubtedly there is an inward as well as an outward his- 
tory to this Humboldt movement inGermany. His name means 
“modern times,” and Young Germany is wholly modern; and, 
while bigots scowl at the whole thing, and invoke the old ages 
of superstition, truly-enlightened and wary men see the virtue 
and also the peril of the enthusiasm, and try so to favor the 
study of Nature and the use of reason, that the realities that are 
beyond Nature may not be forgotten, and reason, like every 
human faculty, shall learn to adore as it learns to know the 
supreme good. To me, Alexander von Humboldt is not the 
most august representative of the mind of our time, for he lived 
too much in outward things, and recognized too little the in- 
terior world. But give him his due. He is the sage who saw 
science in its continental unity, if not in its interior soul. He 
is the Columbus, but not the Luther or Melanchthon, of our 
nineteenth century. Is not this praise enough? 








FATHER PROUT AND “THE BELLS OF 
SHANDON.” 


HE author of the very beautiful poem, “The Bells of Shan- 
don,” who was better known as “Father Prout” than 
by his real name Francis Mahony, was a most remarkable char- 
acter. In him were combined the scholar, poet, wit, the “‘mad- 
cap priest,” author, newspaper writer, and the rollicking, hard- 
drinking Irishman. A more genial companion than the little, 
elderly, intellectual-looking man, with laughing blue eyes, with 
whom we sometimes sat in the Café Cardinal on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, it would have been difficult to find even in the 
city of Paris— 
“ The great resort of all the world, 
Checkered with all complexions of mankind "— 
where he spent the last twenty years of his life, only leaving 
his residence in the Rue des Moulins for an occasional visit to 
London. 

Born in Cork, in the fifth year of the present century, he 
was educated in Jesuit colleges of France, and the University 
of Rome, and became a Roman Catholic of the old school. 
Caring less for religion than letters, he early took to literature 





as a profession, accepting an appointment on the staff of Fra- 
ser’s Magazine, upon the invitation of Dr. Maginn, the “ O’Do- 
herty ” of Christopher North’s “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” A col- 
league of some of the brightest spirits in London, Mahony was 
fully their equal in wit and humor—probably their superior in 
classical scholarship. He was among the most frequent visi- 
tors to Fraser’s back parlor in Regent Street; and in Maclise’s 
famous picture may be seen Mahony with his friends Coleridge, 
Thackeray, Count D’Orsay, Lockhart, Carlyle, Harrison Ains- 
worth, the Rev. Edward Irving, Dr. Maginn, and other lit- 
erary notabilities of London. When it was resolved to print 
Father Prout’s papers in a separate form, Maclise did the illus- 
trations for the book; and it is in this volume that the best 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott is to be found. The great Scotch- 
man is represented kissing the blarney-stone. 

Twenty-three years ago Mahony accepted from Charles 
Dickens the post of correspondent of the Daily News in Rome, 
and a few years later became the Paris correspondent of the 
London Globe. No one could fail to recognize his style—brim- 
ful of scholarly allusions culled from all sorts of unheard-of 
authors, who were familiar enough to him; caustic and witty, 
spiced here and there with some sly quotation from Irish bal- 
lads, or verses of his own manufacture, and yet, as to facts, so 
cautious, so trustworthy, and so transparently honest. Fora 
score of years, and, indeed, until a few weeks before his death, 
which took place in the entre-sol in the Rue des Moulins, a 
street in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, he wrote his attrac- 
tive letters, and was the recognized leader in Paris of that 
curious body known as Bohemians. 

As regards Rome, there never was the slightest doubt of 
Mahony’s orthodoxy—so little, indeed, that he might have 
had a cardinal’s hat to cover his bald little head, but for his one 
great fault, conviviality. At the Eternal City, so strongly im- 
pressed were the leading men of the Church with his abilities 
and wonderful scholarship, that it was intimated to him that he 
might hope to rise high in ecclesiastical honors, if he would de- 
vote himself exclusively to the pope. He assented; a period 
of probation was assigned, during which it was ascertained 
that his notions of temperance were entirely too liberal for the 
Church. Mahony told Maginn the temptations he had at 
Rome, adding, “‘ Any road, they say, leads to Rome; but, would 
it not have been odd, if I had gone to seat myself there through 
the Groves of Blarney?” 

Shandon is an ancient and most interesting abbey within 
the city of Cork, celebrated for its chime of bells. Connected 
with these famous “ Bells of Shandon” there is a beautiful 
legend. One of the monks of the abbey was driven, with 
the rest of the ecclesiastical household, away from this 
sacred home at the time of one of the wars in Ireland. Leay- 
ing the shores of his native land, he journeyed through Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, a broken-hearted exile. All his life 
had been spent in this holy abbey, on the banks of the Lee, and 
every morning and noon, and at midnight, during a long life- 
time, he had listened to the sweet music of those bells of Shan- 
don, and the memory of the dear old chiming haunted him on 
every step of his long wandering. Months and years passed 
away, and yet his recollections of those rich and holy chimes 
were ever fresh and vivid. After a long time spent upon the 
Continent, he determined to return to the abbey and pass his 
last days there, to be lulled to sleep by the music of its bells, 
and be laid to rest under its shadow. Over the Alps and through 
France, and across England, he wended his weary way on foot, 
till, jaded and worn, he arrived at Bristol, and took passage for 
the city of Mahony’s birth. As he entered the beautiful Cove 
of Cork, and while the boat was slowly sailing up the lovely 
river of Lee, floods of golden memories were passing over 
his soul—every tree and rock, and castle and crag, was 
rich with history to him. By-and-by the shore was ap- 
proached, as evening drew on, and the gables and buttresses 
of the abbey appeared in the distance. At length the solemn 
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bells slowly began the vesper-peal, and over the waters the 
sweet music came stealing along the lurking shadows, till it 
reached the ears of the venerable monk. J¢ was too precious 
Sor him ; his heart could not hold it. The rowers stopped and 
sprinkled a few drops of water upon his cold brow, and lifted 
him up, hoping that the breeze would revive him. But he was 


gone. 





FAIRMOUNT PARK. 





HE liberal and enlightened example set by New York, in 
the construction and adornment of Central Park, has been 
promptly followed by nearly all the chief cities of the Union. 

Those that possessed no public pleasure-ground worthy the 
name have made haste to add this wholesome and delightful 
feature to their municipal attractions, and those that already 
rejoiced in such blessings, to a limited extent, have exerted 
themselves with more or less success to add to their area and 
beauty. 

Thus Philadelphia—for very many years content with the 
“Squares” of shade and verdure scattered through the city— 
has at length awakened to a consciousness that a larger breath- 
ing-space is needed for the lungs of its citizens, and to the fact 
that it possesses, on the banks of the picturesque Schuylkill, 
perhaps the noblest opportunities for a great park of any city 
in the land. 

Public enterprise in Philadelphia has, for years past, been 
in a lethargic condition; the spirit of ‘‘old fogyism” has al- 
ways been, and still is, strong among the brethren of the 
Quaker City, and it has taken them a long time to make up 
their minds to the park extension, just as it did to consent to 
the introduction of gas and other “new-fangled”’ improve- 
ments. 

Twenty-five years ago, the city became the owner of “ Lemon 
Hill,” a finely-wooded tract of about seventy acres, lying imme- 
diately contiguous to the small plot occupied by the Fairmount 
Water-works and gardens; but it was only after thirteen years 
of deliberation that the city-fathers determined to open this 
tract, and add it to the Fairmount grounds as the nucleus of a 
possible park of the future. However, the Lemon-Hill Park 
was opened, and from this time (1856) may be dated the prac- 
tical beginning of the present Fairmount Park. 

This park now contains an area of sixteen hundred and 
eighteen acres, including the water area of the Schuylkill River 
(two hundred and seventy acres) within its boundaries. 

The grounds lie on both sides of this beautiful stream, ex- 
tending, on the eastern, or cityward, side, from old Fairmount, 
in a northeasterly direction as far as the Wissahickon, and 
stretching, on the western side, from a point nearly opposite 
Fairmount to the Falls of the river at Manayunk. 

The eastern portion of the park comprises only three hun- 
dred and fourteen acres, and, with the exception of the ground 
immediately around Fairmount proper, consists of a narrow 
belt of land running directly along the river-bank, upon which 
is constructed a broad carriage-drive, winding picturesquely 
past the shadowy groves of Laurel Hill to the romantic margin 
of the Wissahickon. 

Upon the western side of the river, however, the park 
trends upward and backward from the stream, and embraces a 
wide and varied landscape of hill and dale, woodland, mead- 
ow, and lawn, in an area of one thousand and thirty-four 
acres, 

This portion of the park is especially fortunate in having 
been laid out originally by enlightened taste and skill as private 
country estates, and under culture many years before it finally 
passed by purchase or gift into the ownership of the city. Thus 
one hundred and fifty acres of this area were formerly the 
“Landsdown ” estate, owned by the Bingham family, and after- 
ward by Lord Ashburton, who resided there for some years, 





and spent much money in ornamental and landscape gardening, 
the fruits of which, in many noble trees judiciously and pic- 
turesquely planted, add great value to the grounds for park pur- 
poses. 

The last, and perhaps, so far as scenic attractions are con- 
cerned, the most valuable addition to this part of the park, is 
the eighty-acre plot known as “George’s Hill,” which was 
recently presented: to the city by its proprietors, Mr. and Miss 
George. 

From the top of this hill a magnificent panoramic view is 
obtained, not only of the river to its mouth, and the entire 
park, but of the city, and the surrounding landscape for many 
miles in all directions. 

The George family, by the way, have owned this land, and 
a hundred acres or so more, as a farm, for three generations, 
and the present representatives—an old bachelor and his 
maiden sister, both far down the vale of years—were not 
brought to part with “the Hill’ without considerable per- 
suasion. The old gentleman, especially, was loth to give up 
“the farm,” and, when eloquently urged by a friend to make 
the gift, objected naively—“ Yes, yes, it’s all very fine to be 
generous and public-spirited ; but just think, man, of the quan- 
tity of manure I have put on that land in my time!” How- 
ever, the land was finally given, and now forms, as I have 
said, one of the most attractive features of the park. 

The character of the Fairmount-Park grounds being wholly 
different from that of the Central Park, an entirely different 
style of laying them out was required, and has been adopted. 

In the Central, the landscape, so to speak, had all to be 
manufactured. The Fairmount is all natural landscape and 
water view. 

In the Central, many architectural necessities occurred, 
which were ingeniously made into fine effects by the skill and 
taste of Messrs. Vaux and Olmsted. 

In the Fairmount, no structural effects are needed other 
than the bridges which will cross the river here and there, and 
a few rustic pavilions, or similar fanciful additions to the rural 
ensemble. 

The great and distinctive features, in fine, of the Fairmount 
Park, are its perfect natural adaptation to the purpose to which 
it is put, its thorough rurality, and the breadth and variety of 
its landscape and perspective. 

Its groves are all planted, and its trees tall and shadowy 
with the growth of years; its lawns and meadows are rich with 
the verdure of many summers; and its waters flash and glide 
in the broad channels through which they have worn their 
paths for centuries. 

Many roads and paths are already opened, and, though 
much labor of this sort still remains to do, the park even 
now gives full and conspicuous promise of its perfect future 
beauty. 

The finest roadway in the park was thrown open to the 
public, a few weeks ago, under the name of the “ Vista Drive.” 
This drive is remarkable for the varied and romantic beauty of 
its views. It winds for some’ seven miles through the entire 
length of the park, along the sides of the western hills over- 
looking the river, and presents a series of natural vistas of land 
and water scenery, which break like sudden glimpses of fairy- 
land upon the gaze of the delighted pilgrim from the hot and 
dusty city. 

A net-work of such drives and foot-paths, deftly led over 
hill and through glade, from changing sunshine to shadow, from 
river-margin to woodland deep, with ever-recurring vistas of 
rare beauty and variety —these, and the skilful dotting of 
flower-beds and fragrant shrubberies here and there, are all that 
is needed to transform the spot into one of the loveliest and 
most delightful suburban parks in this country, if not in the 
world. 

The view given in the cartoon accompanying this number 
of the Jovrwat is taken from the Girard Avenue Bridge, 
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looking southward down the river. It gives a capital view of 
the eastern shore of the Schuylkill, the Water-Works, the Fair- 
mount Dam, the Suspension Bridge, and the hills of the eastern 
park, in perspective, as well as an outline view of the western 
shore, and the general character of the scenery within the range 
of the picture. 





ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 





HE scientific men of all countries unite to de honor to the 
memory of this illustrious man by celebrating his cen- 
tennial birthday, the 14th of September. The year 1769, which 
gave birth to Humboldt, is also memorable as the birth-year of 
other men who will 
be long remem- 
bered, such as Bo- 
naparte, Welling- 
ton, Ney, Soult, 
Ouvier, Chateau- 
briand, Brunel the 
engineer, Tallien 
the evolutionist, 
Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Mehemet 
Ali, John Quincy 
Adams, and De 
Witt Clinton; but 
Humboldt, who 
outlived them, will 
unquestionably 
take rank in the 
future as the most 
remarkable man of 
the last hundred 
years. 

In the first place, 
the ninety years 
embraced by his 
career were per- 
haps the most in- 
teresting and event- 
fal in all history. 
The political trans- 
actions (American 
and French Revo- 
lutions) of that pe- 
riod were on the 
grandest scale. The 
rise of the Russian 
empire in the East, 
and of the republic 
of the United States 
in the West, the 
career of Napoleon, 
with the shaking up and readjustments of Europe, the de- 
struction of the slave-trade, the general amelioration of po- 
litical ideas, and the advance of liberal opinion—all these 
were phenomena in the world of public life which it 
was Humboldt’s fortune to witness. But there were other 
events, which, though less striking and conspicuous, were 
yet of the profoundest moment to the world, and with these 
the name of Humboldt will be forever associated, not merely 
as a passive spectator, but as a glorious participant. We 
refer to the rise of the sciences, the extension of the bounds 
of human knowledge, and that progress of civilization which 
depends upon inventive discovery and the understanding of the 
order of Nature. In these respects, the period measured by 
the life of Humboldt is the most brilliant in the annals of the 
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human mind. Watt’s steam-engine was patented the year he 
was born, and he lived to see the multitudinous developments 
of modern industry, the conquest of the sea by steamships, and 
of the continents by the locomotive, which have resulted from 
this noble invention. When he was five years old, Priestley 
discovered oxygen, by which the science of chemistry was es- 
tablished upon its modern basis, and in the building up of 
which Humboldt actively shared. When he was twenty-one, 
galvanic electricity was discovered, and he at once threw him- 
self into the new research with ardor and success; and he not 
only had the merit of contributing essentially to its advance- 
ment, but lived to see those subtile electrical inquiries ripen 
into numberless beneficent applications to the arts, chief of 
which is the telegraph, now in common use in all civi- 
lized countries. 

In extent, the 
labors of Humboldt 
were gigantic and 
almost superhu- 
man. His first pub- 
lished work was on 
geology, and was 
issued in 1790; and 
his last—the con- 
cluding volume of 
the ‘ Cosmos ”— 
was published in 
1858. In this pe- 
riod of sixty-eight 
years, he brought 
out an immense 
number of elabo- 
rate treatises in 
nearly all depart- 
ments of scientific 
knowledge, which 
were not mere com- 
pilations or digests 
of what was pre- 
viously known, but 
which were mainly 
the results of his 
own personal ob- 
servations, experi- 
ments, and reflec- 
tions. Inheriting 
a fortune, he was 
enabled to carry 
out his grand plans 
of investigation on 
a splendid scale, 
and he devoted 
wealth, energy, and 
talent, through his 
long life, to this 
single and sublime 
purpose. With a constitution capable of great endurance, 
no enterprise was too difficult to be undertaken and carried 
through to success. His abundant means, moreover, ena- 
bled him to execute the most expensive publications, and 
thus secure to the world the results of his valuable labors. 
After his extensive travels in the New World, where he was 
the pioneer observer, and where the unexplored tracts of Na- 
ture offered him the first rich harvest of observation, he went 
to Paris, and entered upon a gigantic series of publications in 
almost every department of science. In 1817, after twelve 
years of incessant toil, four-fifths of them had been printed in 
parts, each of which cost, in the market, more than five hun- 
dred dollars. The illustrations of scenery were on the most 
sumptuous and expensive scale. Indeed, they were the first ex- 
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amples of landscapes adhering strictly to the truth of natural 
history. 

Humboldt’s original contributions to scientific knowledge 
were varied and extensive; but they had a peculiar value 
which was due to the character of their author’s mind. His 
predominant mental tendency was to regard phenomena in 
their connections and harmonies. Although an acute and 
sagacious observer, and an indefatigable experimenter, yet he 
never lost himself in these processes, or suffered details to ob- 
scure the larger relations of facts. In botany, for example, his 
observation of new species was extensive, the herbarium 
collected by himself and Bonpland containing some five thou- 
sand species of phanerogams, of which three thousand five 
hundred were before unknown. Yet his studies of the vege- 
table kingdom have their highest interest as unfolding the rela- 
tions of plants to the conditions in which they are found. Lin- 
neus had observed something about the situations and migra- 
tions of plants; but, by bringing together a vast series of facts 
collected from the most remote points and correcting and extend- 
ing them by his own observations, and showing their dependence 
upon the laws of temperature and the conditions of altitude, he 
created the science of the geography of plants or the laws of the 
distribution of the vegetable kingdom. He furthermore showed 
the powerful influences exercised by the vegetable kingdom 
upon the soil, upon the character of tribes and races of men, 
and upon the historical development of the human race. By 
this class of researches Humboldt may be said to have founded 
the modern school, which aims to connect physical influences 
with the historic experience and progress of mankind. 

Connected with this subject were his comprehensive inves- 
tigations in terrestrial thermotics. He collected the mean tem- 
peratures of a large number of places upon the globe, and, by 
drawing lines through them, he first made maps of thermal dis- 
tribution, and introduced the graphic representations of iso- 
thermal lines. This was the first great step in organizing the 
science of physical geography, while, by the visual representa- 
tion of generalized truths, the subject was brought within the 
scope of popular and attractive presentation. By his daily and 
accurate record of the meteorological, thermometrical, electrical, 
and magnetic phenomena of the extensive regions through which 
he travelled, and linking them to former results, he elucidated 
the laws of climate, and laid the foundations of the science of 
climatology. 

Originally educated as a geologist, he studied profoundly the 
phenomena of earthquakes, the formation of rocky systems, and 
was the first to attempt an estimate of the elevation of the masses 
of continents nbove the level of the sea. The great architec- 
tural ruins of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, and their 
languages, records, early culture, and migrations, also engaged his 
studious attention, as well as statistics, ethnography, and paliti- 
cal economy, as connected with the natural resources of nations. 
In short, the aim of Humboldt seems to have been to present a 
picture of the physical world in the unity of its dependencies, 
relations, and internal forces, and this purpose, by which he 
was animated through life, found its final expression in his last 
work, the “Cosmos.” 

According to the view maintained by many, that science is 
unfavorable to poetic sensibility, Humboldt should have been 
the most prosaic of men; but this was by no means the case. 
Although there was nothing of the mystic about him, and al- 
though clearness and accuracy of conception were characteristic 
traits of his mind, yet he had a fine sensibility to the beauties 
and harmonies of Nature, and his pictures of natural scenery 
are marked by true poetic feeling. His delineations of tropical 
countries are perused with delight even by those who care 
nothing for natural history. 

Indeed, Humboldt’s nature, so far from being dry and hard, 
as many assume that his studies should have made it, was deep- 
ly sympathetic. He was a man of generous impulses, of noble 
feeling, and even of high enthusiasm. His encouragement of 





aspiring students was large and substantial, and his interest in 
liberal thought and social ameliorations strong and permanent. 
Though the peer and intimate of kings, and sought and flat- 
tered by the nobility of Europe, he was democratic in his incli- 
nations, a hater of tyranny and wrong, a friend of humanity in 
all its guises, and an advocate of progress. It is eminently 
fitting, therefore, that such a man, an honor to his kind, no less 
in his moral aspirations than in the splendor of his intellectual 
achievements, should be held in grateful and admiring remem- 
brance. 





ZAMACOIS. 





F the recent men in French art who have distinguished 
themselves by novelty of subject and elaboration of man- 
ner, Zamacois is not the least noteworthy; he, in fact, holds 
the attention best, and, with Vibert, excites the most lively in- 
terest among amateurs of painting. Vibert and Zamacois are 
to the Parisian picture-fanciers, to-day, what Meissonier and 
Gérome were yesterday—the novelty and the perfection of art, 
If one can reproach Meissonier with a want of wit, if one can 
assert unrebuked that his carefully-wrought casket is empty, or 
at best holds trivial stuff. such is not the reproach one can 
make to Zamacois. 

Zamacois, with a manner all but as perfect as Meissonier’s, 
is a satirist; he is a man of wit, whose means of expression 
is comparable to a jewelled and dazzling weapon—so much 
so that, to express his rich and intense color, his polished 
style, he has been said to embroider his coarse canvas with 
pearls, diamonds, and emeralds. I should suggest the form 
and substance of his work as a painter by saying that he has 
done what Browning did as a poet, when he wrote the “ So- 
liloquy of the Spanish Cloister;” what Victor Hugo has done 
in portraying dwarfs and hunchbacks; but with this differ- 
ence, that what is en grand and awful in Hugo, is small, elab- 
orated, and amusing in Zamacois. 

Zamacois seeks his subjects in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and in the life of monks, and friars, and 
priests in modern Italy. It is manifest that Zamacois ad- 
mires Moliére, that he appreciates the picturesque side of 
Victor Hugo’s genius. He may be said to enamel the hardy 
creations of the poet of the incongruous, and to reduce them 
in a style so delicate and precious that one’s admiration and 
curiosity are in amiable conflict over the novelty of the subject 
and the perfection of the representation. For it was novel to 
see a group of hunchbacks and dwarfs in the antechamber 
of a king, all clad in sheeny vesture, intense of hue like the 
plumage of tropical birds, in clear and glowing colors like car- 
buncles, and emeralds, and rubies, and rendered in a manner 
fine and elaborate enough to represent the white skin, and 
pretty round arms, and perfect hands, of the Marquise de Pom- 
padour; it was a novelty to see a group of deformed beings 
painted with as much care and clothed with as much splendor 
as a group of fair women. The pictures of Zamacois had the 
attraction of the bizarre and the perfect. The picturesque, the 
grotesque, the elaborate, all in one frame—this was more than 
the severe Gérome gave in his studied sensualities, more than 
the dry and prosaic Meissonier gave in his studies of costume 
and character. 

In the French salon of painting of the last season, Zama- 
cois was represented by two pictures which attracted general 
attention, ‘“‘The Return to the Convent,” and “The Good 
Pastor.” Each picture was a satire on the Catholic clergy in 
Italy. The picture entitled ‘The Good Pastor” represented 
two confessionals in a church at Rome; the one confessional 
empty, the other crowded with people of the world. The neg- 
lected confessor looks at his brother priest with jealous rage. 
If devout Parisians did not relish the reflection upon the 
clergy, they were compelled to admire the extraordinary finish 
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and brilliancy of the execution. Zamacois scandalized the 
faithful by his subject, and won their admiration by his fine art. 

Zamacois may be said to understand art not as a grand 
and noble means of expression, but as a fine, and perfect, and 
precious expression. He does with form and color what Ten- 
nyson does with words—that is to say, he combines them in a 
studied and jewelled style to express his pleasure in intense 
and brilliant things. But the French painter has wit, and no 
one would accuse Tennyson of that Gallic trait. Therefore, to 
make you acquainted with Zamacois, I must say he has a sus- 
picion of malice that must be delightful to the compatriots of 
Voltaire, that he is bold and positive in his conceptions, and 
fine and elaborate in his expression. But he is a painter of 
character rather than a creator of the beautiful; he is a comic 
artist, and not an idealist—he puts a farce before your eyes in a 
setting of jewels. Zamacois is kindred to Moliére. If you 
could suppose something of Moliére’s genius embodied in a series 
of sonnets, you would have a just literary expression of Zama- 
cois as a painter. One is surprised to find so much of the comic 
in a style so finished and brilliant; and it is this which is the 
distinction of Zamacois; it is this which separates him from a 
crowd of skilful and talented French painters of genre. The 
purity and intensity of his color, of which I have spoken, are so 
remarkable that they suffice to distinguish him from all his con- 
temporaries, and even make him the superior of Vibert. 

The example of Zamacois which we give in the present 
number of the Journat is characteristic of the artist—it tells 
its story well ; it is as plain and simple as Mount’s “ Bargaining 
for a Horse.” But our engraving is Zamacois without the sur- 
prising brilliancy, without the intensity of his color; it gives 
no suggestion of the query you put when you look at his work 
—whether he be not an alchemist who paints with crushed 
jewels instead of pigments. The double merit of character and 
color is in his pictures; something of the character is rendered 
by our engraving—but of the color, nothing. 

Such art as Zamacois’s comes very close to a cultivated man, 
without placing in his mind one suggestion of the noble or the 
beautiful. In this respect it is contemporary, and far from Greek 
sculpture and Italian painting. Instead of the ideal, it gives 
the exquisite ; instead of the noble, the comical. It is the differ- 
ence between a comedy of Moliére’s and a tragedy of Euripedes. 
We enjoy the comedy ; it gratifies our curiosity—the most uni- 
versal pass'.n—but we are impressed by the tragedy; it holds 
our imaginauon brooding over the despotic and fatal evolution 
of human passion. I prefer the pagan idea of art to the latest 
contemporary French idea of art, as illustrated by Zamacois, 
because I prefer Medea to Tartuffe. It may be said of Zama- 
cois, that he has been more successful in treating seventeenth- 
century subjects than the more widely-celebrated Gérome, who 
has repeatedly sought to pluck artistic honors from the contem- 
poraries of Moliére. 





TABLE-TALK. 





CORRESPONDENT, in view of a recent much-discussed matrimo- 

nial affair, wherein ““ December,” in the person of a famous mill- 
ionnaire, Was united to “ May,” in a young demoiselle from the sunny 
South, sends us the following pertinent fragment of history, which he 
not inaptly terms, “ Fortune and Honor waiting on Love ” : 


“ Among the incidents that marked the closing days of General Jack- 
son’s presidential career was the receipt, on his part, of a letter from 
Thomas William Coke, one of the richest commoners in England, in- 
viting him, General Jackson, to pay a visit to England, and be a guest 
at his country residence, said to be by all odds the most magnificent 
estate in the realm. 

** Mr. Coke was born in the year 1752, of a family without title, but 
of the higher claim of being at the head of the landed aristocracy. 
From the time that he came to man’s estate, he took an interest in agri- 
culture, and throughout his long and useful life he was distinguished 
for his munificent patronage of every thing that practically related to 





its improvement. Among his other inheritances, was a seat in Parlia- 
ment. In the stormy debates under Lord North’s administration, Mr. 
Coke, elevated by his vast wealth and almost regal social position, was 
independent enough to fearlessly express his personal sympathies with 
‘the oppressed colonies,’ and, although he took no part in the de- 
bates, yet, by his votes, and by his influence outside of the House, he 
did all he could to protect and defend the rights of his fellow-country- 
men in America. The story of the struggle and its eventual result is 
familiar ; the time came when the independence of the colonies had to 
be officially acknowledged. But so great was considered the humilia- 
tion of the act, that every prominent member hesitated to bring forward 
the initiatory steps that would accomplish the result. In these moments 
of hesitation and embarrassment, Mr. Coke, fearless of all personal and 
political consequences, volunteered to ‘move the address.’ The task 
was unhesitatingly accorded to him, and in Parliament, amid a breath- 
less silence, he uttered the first official words that acknowledged our 
national independence. 

‘** For many years, the popular discontent growing out of the loss of 
the colonies was, by the friends of Lord North, directed against Mr. 
Coke. If this had any effect, it was only to make him more firmly a 
friend of liberty and constitutional government, and his subsequent 
parliamentary life became more liberal than ever, until he was known 
as the great partisan of the Whigs, those uncompromising enemies of 
the representatives of feudal power. 

‘“*In the career of General Jackson Mr. Coke found much to admire. 
There was a romance to the well-born Englishman’s mind in Jackson’s 
fights with the savages, in his energy displayed in laying in the Western 
wilds the foundations of civil government ; but, above all, he was par- 
ticularly an admirer of Jackson for the humiliation he put upon his 
Tory antagonists at the battle of New Orleans ; and for these reasons, 
and because he moved the address in Parliament that ended our struggle 
for independence, did Mr. Coke think he deserved the honor of having 
General Jackson for his guest. 

“The ‘old hero’ was deeply impressed on receiving this note from 
Mr. Coke, and by an autograph letter replied that, if increasing age did 
not render the journey impossible, he would accept the invitation. 

‘** Because of the incidents we have related, Mr. Coke’s subsequent 
career became of interest to our people, who now were made acquainted 
with his devoted affection for America, through his letter to General 
Jackson. One phase of his career, a domestic one, is revived by a mar- 
riage in high life which is now attracting unusual attention. 

““ When over seventy years of age, Mr. Coke was unmarried, and, 
having no children, his sole heir was a nephew, who, as the future pos- 
sessor of the most splendid estate in England, was, as a matter of course, 
a favorite in the fashionable circles of London society. Mr. Coke, desirous 
that his estates should descend to his own blood, constantly urged his 
nephew to marry, stating that he desired, before he was in the grave, to 
see his nephew settled fairly in life. The nephew, as he gradually compre- 
hended his position, treated his uncle’s solicitations with constantly-in- 
creasing indifference. At last, annoyed by this seeming ingratitude on 
the part of his heir, and in accordance with the prompt action that gov- 
erned his life, he set about hunting up a bride for his nephew, and finally 
wrote him that he had found a young lady, every way worthy of his (the 
nephew’s) hand, and worthy of his own approval. He mentioned that 
she was of suitable age, and further remarked, that, while the young 
lady was without fortune, she was a countess in her own right. 

“ The nephew, infatuated with city dissipations, was still indifferent 
At last, Mr. Coke wrote an urgent letter, and concluded by saying that 
he was, upon further acquaintance with the merits of the young lady, so 
much her admirer, that, if his nephew did not promptly yield to his 
wishes, he would court and marry her himself. 

“ A bit of playful sarcasm was the only response to this last ap- 
peal. 

“Mr. Coke, now seventy-four years of age, carried his threat into 
execution. He offered, and was accepted. Grand in his immense 
wealth, unostentatious in his style of life, and utterly regardless of the 
criticisms of the outside world, he took his youthful bride to his unsur- 
passed home. 

“« A year elapsed, and there was born, in the house of Mr. Coke, a 
son, who was heir to his father’s estate, and an earl in his mother’s 
right. Fifteen years after his marriage, at the ripe age of ninety, Mr. 
Coke was gathered to his fathers. 

“Tn the year 1887, the then prevailing fashion of ‘annuals’ was at 
its height. Lady Blessington was the successful authoress of this 
ephemeral kind of literature. Among the most popular of these works 
was one, quite familiar at the time in this country, entitled “ The 
Children of the Aristocracy of Great Britain.”” The frontispiece con- 
sisted of a group of children, varying from nine to twelve years of 
age—one a beautiful boy, with two girls, disposed of in the most 
charming manner and exquisite grace, representing in perfection the 
highest type of English cultivation. These were the children of Mr, 


Coke.” 
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—— How many of our town friends, or rural friends visiting the 
town, have taken a survey of the city from Trinity-Church steeple ? 
Let those who can do so fail not to enjoy the splendid panorama there 
provided. You ascend many steps, creep around amid the ponderous 
chimes, rusty, cavernous, and solemn, then patiently wind round and 
round up the interior of the spire, with occasional lookouts, at which 
you may pause and get foretastes of the promised picture, and at 
last reach the top, or rather, the highest point of ascent, which is the 
uppermost window, or loophole. The spire still stretches some fifty 
feet above. The view that opens before you is now really very fine. 
To the northward there is a wilderness of roofs, with spires and green- 
dotted parks, and Broadway’s straight, wall-like line and stately mar- 
ble warehouses, and, far away, the green hills of Westchester. At 
your feet is Wall Street, and you wonder if you could not jump upon 
the dome of the Custom House. To the right, if you face southward, 
is the broad Hudson at its mouth, with the Jersey shore, and Com- 
munipaw, and the distant Orange hills. To the left is the swift East 
River, with Brooklyn beyond. Before you is the grand bay, with 
Staten Island, and the forts, and the islands, and the Narrows, and 
the great ocean beyond, whose offing is dotted with distant ships. 
And, added to this expansive panorama of town and river and ocean 
and shore, is the wonderful and varied picturesque animation of the 
scene. From below rises the “stilly hum” of the turbulent and 
restless city. Wall Street, with its immense crowds of dark-coated 
men rushing hither and thither, looking like a vast hive whose inmates 
have been thrown into wild excitement by some unexpected intrusion ; 
and Broadway, packed thickly with its long line of interlocked vehicles ; 
then the river on either side, crowded with sails and busy ferry-boats, 
and lined by store-houses, ships, and steamers; and the grand bay, 
with anchored frigates, swift-moving yachts, and puffing steamers—all 
combine to make up a picture not easily matched, and, once seen, 
likely to be long remembered. Those of our readers who have not 
enjoyed this spectacle would find the somewhat laborious ascent of 
the steeple amply rewarded by the result. 


—— A posthumous paper by J. Fenimore Cooper has been pub- 
lished in one of our contemporaries, describing in effective style the 
famous total solar eclipse of 1806. The phenomenon was witnessed 
at Cooperstown, in this State, under peculiarly favorable circumstances, 
and seems to have been a much more striking exhibition than the 
eclipse of last month. Birds sought their nests, cattle.returned from 
the fields, labor was suspended, the note of the whippoorwill was heard, 
bats came flitting about, and for a few minutes “ darkness all but ab- 
solute” existed. No doubt, the pictorial effect of a total eclipse upon 
a sensitive imagination must be very impressive. Something of awe 
and wonder must arise under such an unusual spectacle ; but one is 
at a loss to account for sentiments like these described by Mr. Cooper : 
“Never,” he says, “have I beheld any spectacle which so plainly 
manifested the majesty of the Creator, or so forcibly taught the les- 
son of humility to man, as a total eclipse of the sun.” This idea is 
similar to that which detects in Niagara an unusual manifestation of 
divine power, or discovers in a thunder-storm the omnipotence of the 
Creator. Is it not evident that these are all childish sensibilities, and 
that neither in an eclipse, in a waterfall, in a tornado, nor in a thunder- 
bolt, is the power of the Almighty more strikingly manifested than in 
the simplest phenomenon around us? How absurd it is to be amazed 
at the shadow cast by the moon, or at the roar of a tumbling mass of 
water, when all about us exist such extraordinary manifestations as heat, 
and light, and space, and electricity, and life! The minutest insect 
revealed by the microscope is more truly an object of wonder than all 
these merely pictorial attractions of eclipses and thunder-storms. To 
the rude imagination there is, no doubt, something imposing in mag- 
nitude, and in all those dramatic displays which Nature sometimes 
arranges in her grand theatre. But, to the eye of the seer, a dew- 
drop is as marvellous as Niagara, and the smallest atom of matter a 
phenomenon as great as “ high Olympus.” 


—— If the London Daily News does not exaggerate, the English 
capital must permit, for a properly-regulated city, a great many noc- 
turnal noises, which, even in the commonly adjudged, ill-governed 
New York, are not allowed. According to the News, the “sounds of 
revelry by night” are a growing nuisance, and, although the police- 
force is doubled at night, a certain form of lawlessness is very common. 
We presume the young bloods are anxious to renew the sports of the 
last. century, when the capture, at night, of a score or so of brass 





knockers, and a battle with the constables, were exploits that young 
lords and dukes were not ashamed of. The complaint with us is that 
the police are a little too particular, and that often a mere harmless 
gayety is pounced upon as if for the mere purpose of exhibiting a 
“brief authority.” In London, matters appear to be different, and 
the News urges that, if remonstrance will not silence a reveller, an ex- 
ample should be made of him. ‘This nocturnal noise,” it says, “is 
symptomatic. It is a rudimentary form of disorder. It is lawless- 
ness in embryo. To tolerate it is like neglecting the premonitory 
symptoms of a disease, or overlooking the smoulderings of a fire. 
Disorder of one kind easily runs into disorder of another kind—noise 
into violence, reckless disturbance of the peace into reckless rioting, 
wanton carelessness of the comfort of society into wanton indifference 
to its order. It is, indeed, more than probable that the lawlessness 
of our streets begins in these tolerated noises, and that the incipient 
form of the vioience the police suffer is to be found in the violence 
they permit nocturnal ruffianism to inflict on our nerves.” All of 
which is a consideration, to New-Yorkers, as indicating that, after all, 
in some things, we are better governed than other people. 


We gave, in a recent number of the Journat (No. 25), a 
brief sketch of an incident or two in the career of Giuseppe Dolsi, 
the baker of Borgo San Lorenzo, Florence. Recent advices from 
Italy bring intelligence of the death of this remarkable man (whose 
name we find spelled both Dolsi and Dolfi in foreign journals). He 
seems to have had a great influence with the Florentines, and to have 
been a man possessing very notable qualities of character and intelli- 
gence. The subjoined incident will aid the reader in forming an esti- 
mate of his power over the unruly spirits of an Italian mob: “ It was in 
1859. The Grand-duke of Tuscany had been expelled from the coun- 
try, and the Baron Ricasoli was at the head of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding the baron’s ascendency over the popula- 
tion, he could scarcely maintain order either in the capital or in the 
surrounding province. One day,'the people collected together and 
exhibited those signs of insubordination which preface a riot. The 
baron threatened, issued strong proclamations, and took every pre- 
caution ; but all seemed in vain. At last he summoned Dolsi, and 
said to him, graciously: ‘I have done my best, and I cannot succeed 
in restraining the people; it is now your turn.’ Dolsi immediately 
went out on the public place, and harangued his brother-workmen. 
They soon dispersed, and returned home peacefully, with shouts of 
‘Viva (Italia! Viva Dolsi !’” 





—— Uneducated, and even tolerably-educated, people, living in a 
state of civilization, resemble savages in their'inability to comprehend 
the engrossing interest of scientific pursuits. In such people, the en- 
thusiastic manner in which Mr. Wallace speaks of insect-hunting in 
his charming work, “The Malay Archipelago,” will be apt to provoke 
the smile of incredulity. Again and again he says that he “ trembled 
with excitement ” when capturing fine and rare specimens. On one 
occasion, he secured a specimen of a new species of ornithoptera, or 
bird-winged butterfly, and remarks: “ None but a naturalist can un- 
derstand the intense excitement I experienced when I at length cap- 
tured it. On taking it out of my net, and opening the glorious wings, 
my heart began to beat violently, the blood rushed to my head, and I 
felt much more like fainting than I have done when in apprehension 
of immediate death. I had a headache the rest of the day, so great 
was the excitement produced by what will appear to most people a 
very inadequate cause.” 


Noticing, the other day, a statement that nearly one thou- 
sand steamboats are employed on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, it 
occurred to us whether the reputation these boats have for frequent 
disasters would be supported by statistics. The steamboating on our 
Western waters is greatly in excess of any other portion of the globe, 
and hence the mere numerical magnitude of accidents occurring there 
is no proof that a journey on the Hudson, or the Delaware, or the 
Rhine, is really safer. The united length of the Hudson River and 
Long-Island Sound—and these are the only Eastern waters in which 
steamboating is at all extensive—is only about two hundred and sev- 
enty miles. This distance, so insignificant as compared to that of the 
Mississippi or its tributaries, probably does not employ more than 
one-twentieth of the steam-tonnage that the Western rivers do, with, 
no doubt, a similar proportion of passengers. It would be interesting 
to ascertain what real difference there is in the ratio of accidents. 
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—— A great many complaints are uttered of insufficient gum on 
the new issue of postage-stamps. The charge is that it is only with 
difficulty they can be made to stick. We recollect that, when postage- 
stamps first came into use, similar complaints were prevalent, and the 
then new device was emphatically pronounced, by not a few persons, as 
a detestable humbug. But some one very happily hit the difficulty by 
asserting that the stamps were all well enough, if people only under- 
stood how to use them—it wasn’t gum that was wanted, but gumption. 





Piterary Hotes. 


T intervals, sometimes of months, and at others of years, collections 

of rare and curious books, which have been gathered, in the course 
of a lifetime, by some careful and enthusiastic bibliomaniac, come under 
the hammer of the auctioneer, and then, for days, black-letter dilettanti, 
antiquated library-fossils, real and pretended lovers of the. curious in 
literature, wealthy collectors, and penniless students, eagerly examine, 
criticise, admire, and covet the rare volumes which, once in their pos- 
session, are too often doomed to a quiet repose upon dusty shelves, un- 
til, in the course of time, they again see the light in the auction-room. 
One of these sales has recently taken place in London, the library of 
the Rev. Mr. Corser having been dispdsed of at a well-known salesroom 
in Wellington Street. Many of the books were exceedingly rare, and, 
in the excitement and competition of the sale, were run up to prices 
which would almost induce the belief that the spirit of Mrs. Toodles 
had reigned supreme in many a manly mind. The London Times, 
during the whole sale, devoted much attention to it, giving a complete 
report of the prices brought by the most curious works, and, from these 
reports, we have selected the following, as much for the quaintness of the 
titles as for the extraordinary amounts for which the volumes were sold: 
“Guy de Waruich, Chevalier Dagletterre qui en son temps fit plusieurs 
pronesses et conquestes en Allemagne, Ytalie, et Dannemarche. Et aussi 
sur les infidelles ennemys de la Chrestienté.”” Black-letter, woodcuts, fine 
copy, in red morocco, super extra, joints, silk linings, ete., by Purgold ; 
excessively rare; 1525. Heber’s copies sold for thirty-five pounds and 
thirty-nine guineas. The present copy excited extraordinary competi- 
tion between Mr. Boone, Mr. Quaritch, and M. Tross, of Paris. The 
latter succeeded in obtaining it at the enormous price of two hundred 
and eighty-two pounds. ‘A Paire of Turtle Doves, or the Tragicall 
History of Bellora and Fidelio, seconded with the Tragicall End of 
Agamio, wherein is described this question, whether man to woman, or 
woman to man, offer the greater temptations,” etc. A romance. Black- 
letter, small 4to, of the most excessive rarity, only one other copy 
known ; from the libraries of George Steevens. The White Knights 
(Marquis of Blandford) and Mr. Heber ; an autograph note of George Stee- 
vens inserted; Francis Burton, 1606—twenty-four pounds. ‘“ Greene’s 
Groats-worth of Wit, bought with a million of Repentaunce, describing 
the follies of youth, the falshoode of makeshift flatterers, the miserie 
of the negligent, and mischiefes of deceiving courtezans.”” Small 4to, 
black-letter ; of the most extreme rarity, only one other copy known. 
From Mr. Jolley’s library. Russia; printed by Thomas Creede for 
Richard Olive. 1596—twenty-six pounds. ‘The Pleasant Historié of 
Dorastus and Fawnia; Pleasant for age to avoyd drowsie thoughts, 
profitable for youth to avoyd other wanton pastimes, and bringing to 
both a desired content.” Black-letter, of extreme rarity; from the li- 
braries of Mr. Perry and Sir F. Freeling; small 4to, morocco. Francis 
Faulkner, 1636—twelve pounds five shillings. 


Harper & Brothers have just issued another of Lossing’s peculiarly 
readable and interesting war-histories, covering the time of the War of 
1812, and which may be considered as a sequel to his ‘* Field-Book of the 
Revolution.” In the present volume, he has followed the same plan as 
that adopted in the previous work, and has given us a large work, pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits of the principal actors in the war, with 
representations of many of the most striking events, and with views of 
battle-fields, camps, noted places, and monuments, as they exist to-day. 
The scope of the work cannot be more succinctly stated than in the 
following extract from the preface: ‘The results of the author’s re- 
_ searches and labors are given in this volume: The narrative of historic 
events is resumed where his work on the Revolution left it. An ac- 
count is given of the perils of the country immediately succeeding the 
Revolution ; the struggles of the new nation with the allied powers of 
British and Indians in the Northwest; the origin and growth of polit- 
ical parties in the United States, and their relations to the War of 1812; 
the influence of the French Revolution and French politics in giving 
complexion to parties in this country; the first war with the Barbary 
powers ; the effects of the wars of Napoleon on the public policy of the 
United States ; the embargo and kindred acts, and the kindling of the 
war in 1812.” One of the charms of Mr. Lossing’s books is the atten- 
tion given to the collection of details, as gathered from the lips of sur- 








vivors, and their verification by the personal investigations of the au- 
thor, whose fertile and skilful pencil has perpetuated the still existing 
relies of the scenes and events which his pen has recorded. Unlike 
other histories, which, as a rule, are predicated upon the official reports 
of the time, these war-records are gathered from every conceivable 
source, including private memoranda and letters, local traditions and 
records, State and national archives, and the personal recollections of 
the participants in the events described. In this manner, a fund of in- 
formation has been collected which could be gained in no other way, 
and which is arranged and related in a pleasing and popular form. In 
one point, however, there is, we think, room for improvement, and that 
is, in the chapter-headings, which are invariably poetical quotations, 
and which, however pertinent to the subject, seem somewhat out of 
place in a history. An index-heading in each case would have been 
more appropriate and convenient. The mechanical execution of the 
work is capital; the type is clear, the paper good, and the engravings 
well cut and handsomely printed. 


German physicians rank high in the medical profession. Their pa- 
tient assiduity in the pursuit of truth, and the philosophical spirit 
which they bring to bear upon all their scientific investigations, have 
contributed greatly to give them the respect and confidence of their fel- 
lows in other parts of the world. It is sometimes said that they are not 
practical—that they devote their time and abilities to transcendental 
abstractions and to infinitesimal refinements; but, though this may be 
true of some, it cannot justly be said of those great lights who have 
made their influence felt in all departments of the healing science and 
art. Certainly there are few more practical men than Virchow, Graefe, 
and Niemeyer, and few who have done more to advance the science 
which they cultivate with such great success. The “ Text-Book of 
Practical Medicine” of the latter was first published about ten years 
ago, and at once came into very general use throughout Germany. Up 
to the present time, it has passed through seven editions, a fact which 
at once indicates its great popularity. As a full, systematic, and thor- 
oughly practical guide for the student and physician, it is not excelled 
by any similar treatise in any language, and it is, moreover, pervaded 
by a scientific spirit to which many medical text-books are strangers. 
With these latter, the prevailing idea seems to be that the medical stu- 
dent wants nothing but concise directions as to treatment, and that 
views of pathology, or even reasons for any particular course, are thrown 
away upon him. Niemeyer has not written a work of this character ; 
there is nothing superficial in the man, and, though (recollecting that 
he is writing a text-book) he never carries his theory beyond his prac- 
tice, he does not forget to be logical and convincing. Certainly, Amer- 
ican physicians and students may congratulate themselves that this great 
work of one of the “ fathers in medicine” is, through the admirable 
translation of Drs. Humphreys and Hackley, placed within their reach. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


The latest Parisian literary rumor is, that a new daily paper is to be 
published in that city. It will be a success if the proprietors will take 
a lesson from American journalism ; and, even if they do not have 
American latitude in political discussions, let them adopt American en- 
terprise in the collection and prompt publication of news, and they will 
quickly distance their competitors. The French reporters are a torpid 
set, and it is considered an evidence of enterprise if they publish the 
particulars of an event within two days after its occurrence. 


The private diary of Lord Palmerston, which will shortly be pub- 
lished, is said to be of very great interest, though it contains no pictures 
of contemporaries, no gossip, and no light and airy sketches of char- 
acter. It is only carried down to the year 1830, and leaves the last 
thirty-five years of the great statesman’s life a blank. 





Foreign Hotes. 


H. GENSOUL has just invented a new stenographic press, which 

* appears called upon to supply a want hitherto much felt. The 
apparatus is a marvel of ingenuity and simplicity, being composed of a 
triple key-board ; the three parts of which are situated near each other, 
upon the same horizontal plane, each part being provided with four 
double keys. The left-hand key-board is intended to be worked by all 
the fingers of the left hand, and will express the initial consonants of 
every syllable. The right-hand key-board, intended to be worked in 
the same way with the fingers of the right hand, will express the final 
consonants of syllables. As for the middle key-board it is reserved for the 
median vowels, and will be worked by the two thumbs. Every touch 
of the finger corresponds with a character, the rectangular surface of 
which, properly inked, deposits its impression upon a sheet of paper 
arranged for this purpose, the movement being regulated by the opera- 
tions of the key-boards. The number and position of signs vary ‘with 
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each touch of the key-board, according to the number and nature 
of the keys struck, and a special alphabet of remarkable simplicity 
enables us to read the printed syllables. After a few months’ practice 
of this system, any average person may succeed in completely reporting 
and following out an ordinary discourse. The hand, once thoroughly 
trained, will be able to manipulate faster than the lips of the fastest 
speaker, expressing his ideas and forming his utterance. The steno- 
graphic press, therefore, will enable reporters to follow orators without 
fatigue, and at the same time to supply us with reproductions of dis- 
courses complete and exact in all points. The rolls of printed paper 
which issue from it may be preserved indefinitely as textual and trustwor- 
thy reports, which at all times may be consulted and read with facility. 


Sir Samuel Baker, to whom the discovery of the Albert-Nyanza, one 
of the great lakes of Central Africa, is due, has informed the president 
of the Paris Society of Geography that he has recently accepted the 
command of an expedition which the Viceroy of Egypt is organizing, 
to destroy the slave-trade on the White Nile; he then adds: “ I intend 
launching on the Albert-Nyanza a small steamer and shore-boats con- 
structed in England forthis purpose. After having thoroughly ex- 
plored this great lake, I will establish commercial stations along its 
shores at convenient intervals, so as to form a chain of communications, 
in astraight line, from Gondokoro. Each station will be supplied with 
goods, delivered to an agent who will exchange articles of European 
manufacture for ivory, wax, skins, etc. Protected by a sufficient escort, 
I will easily manage to abolish the slave-trade, and at the same time be 
enabled to complete my former discoveries, by a thorough exploration 
of the sources of the Nile. I hope that the expedition will not only 
serve the interests and develop the resources of the region of the 
Nile-basin, but will open up a highway to civilization to the very heart 
of Africa.”’ 

M. Lamy has invented a pyrometer which indicates the exact temper- 
ature of a red-hot furnace, and transmits the same to considerable dis- 
tances. The manager of a porcelain manufactory, for instance, will be 
able, by means of this new invention, to ascertain, at any time, the 
exact temperature of all the furnaces in his establishment, without be- 
ing obliged to leave his bureau. As for the apparatus, it is simply a 
retort containing white marble, the neck of which, by means of a tube, 
is connected with a needle that moves upon a dial-plate. Under the 
influence of the heat the marble is decomposed, and the carbonic acid 
set at liberty. Each temperature is rigorously characterized by the ten- 
sion which the gas takes when produced ; the result of the entire series 
of experiments proves that it is sufficient to measure this tension, in 
order to obtain with precision the temperature sought for. 


It is a well-known fact that no animal is more difficult to kill than a 
shark. One ofthese monsters ofthe deep was captured by the crew of the 
French clipper Rossignol on its last cruise, and, being brought on deck, 
was made fast by the head and tail. The captain thereupon ordered some 
of his most experienced hands to rip it up from the lower jawbone 
to the tail with sharp knives, and to take out its heart, lungs, liver, 
and entrails. This done, it was cast into the sea again, through which 
it swam with so much velocity that in a few seconds it was lost sight 
of. Although it could not possibly live long in this condition, it ap- 
parently swam with as much ease and energy as it did before receiving 
its mortal wound. 





Che Hluseum. 


i &~ idea of cutting through the isthmus of Suez does not originally 
belong to M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. Long before his day, the sov- 
ereigns of Egypt had thought about making the isthmus the route of 
exchange between the East and West; and it is even possible that this 
route, in the time of her greatness and prosperity, was the real source 
of those immense riches which enabled the pride of her kings to satisfy 
their stupendous fancies. It would otherwise be difficult to explain 
the construction of the wonderful tombs which those despots raised to 
shelter their skeletons against the waste and ruin of centuries. Herod- 
otus informs us that the labor spent in the erection of the Pyramid of 
Cheops represented the work of one hundred thousand men during the 
long period of twenty-nine years. By calculating the daily wages of 
the laborer at fifteen cents, we find that this monument cost the fabu- 
lous amount of ninety millions of dollars, which we may regard as lost 
to the country, no ulterior advantage having ever accrued to it there- 
from. The cutting through of the isthmus, the utility of which is in- 
contestable, will not necessitate the sacrifice of so much life and treas- 
ure. All the ancient kings of Egypt had not, however, the ruinous 
vanity of Cheops—some, happily for the people, having studied the 
useful side of sovereignty. Among others, Necos was one of the first 
who undertook to establish communications between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. The labor spent upon this project exceeded the 
long term of one hundred years, and, after the lapse of two thousand 








five hundred years, vestiges of the works are still visible in the neigh- 
borhood of Suez, where the geological consistency of the soil resisted 
more successfully the destructive fury of the Caliph Abasside Abou- 
Giafar-el-Manzour, who destroyed the canal about the middle of the 
eighth century of our era. The canal of Necos, which was in active 
operation during fifteen hundred years, was constructed, of course, upon 
a much smaller scale than the one about to be opened by M. Lesseps. 
At that remote period, maritime exchanges were less exacting, and in- 
tercourse between the nations less frequent; their largest galleys, or 
triremes, did not measure more than sixteen yards in length, drawing 
consequently much less water than ships of modern size and construc- 
tion. The Pharaohs were satisfied in appropriating one of the Nile 
branches, and supplying with its waters a canal thirty yards in breadth, 
two to three yards in depth, and ninety miles in length, amply sufii- 
cient, however, for the wants of the period. Although of small and in- 
efficient dimensions, as compared with the modern canal, it neverthe- 
less necessitated the excavation of sixteen millions of cubic yards of 
solid matter, during the long space of a hundred years. It is certain 
that the canal of Necos, which was long maintained in an efficient state 
by the Roman and Mussulman conquerors, served also for the irrigation 
of adjoining lands, in common with the other fresh-water canals con- 
structed by the ancient Egyptians. 


A correspondent of Zand and Water, London, writes to that paper 
in regard to hippophagy as follows: ‘‘ Just now, the eating or non-eat- 
ing of horse-flesh has again become so much a contested opinion and 
taste, that I felt interested on finding, the other day in an old book, a ref- 
erence to the subject. They there mention that the repugnance to eating 
horse-flesh among Europeans is supposed to be traced in great measure to 
the fact that all the Northern-European nations used horses for the sacri- 
fices to their idols, and a special breed of white horses was reared entirely 
for the purpose, and never allowed to work. The Norwegian historian, 
Steurleson, mentions that among the difficulties King Haquin endured 
among his people when he became a Christian, one of the principal 
was his refusal to eat horse-flesh. They said they would be content if 
he partook of the soup. He refused to do either, as it would be a sort of 
compromise of his religion—finally, to prevent a tumult, he made a pre- 
tence of putting it to his lips. A Christian, King Ingon of Sweden, was 
dethroned for his refusal to eat horse-flesh, and, when a less fastidious 
successor was elected, they sprinkled the people with the horse’s blood, 
while they loudly abjured Christianity. One can fancy from this a 
prejudice would arise among Christians, and pass from them to their 
descendants, though the real cause of the antipathy might be lost in 
the past. Pope Gregory III. and others instructed their missionaries 
on no account to allow their converts to touch horse-flesh. There is 
good authority among the old historians for what I here assert, and it 
may interest some of your readers if you should feel inclined to insert 
it.” 


The discussions in reference to meteors, their effects, nature, laws, 
ete., to which recent scientific discoveries have given a great impetus, 
have taken a, to us, novel turn in the views entertained by many stu- 
dents, that the Biblical account of the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah was caused by the fall of a shower of the sodio-magnesic meteors 
known to be following Tempel’s telescopic comet of 1866. Mr. Edward 
Lacy Garbett, in a paper in the Spectator of August 14th, claims that 
this is a certainty, and cites six coincidences as, to his mind, probable 
proof, and which we condense as follows: 1. The period of this comet 
would bring it in the earth’s orbit in the winter of 1897 and 1898 B, o. 
—the date of the destruction of these cities. 2. The earth’s passage of 
the node was then about July 31st, and the event was in a hot season. 
8. A fall, vertical as rain, could only happen from this source at sunrise 
—the hour of the event. 4. Dividing each hemisphere into eight zones 
of latitude, this degree of verticality would only be possible in the third, 
north—the location of these cities. 5. Sodium, the chief element in 
the deposits now existing on the spot, was also the chief element ob- 
served by Browning and Secchi in these meteors ; and is not the chief 
in one-thousandth of the matters upon earth. 6. Magnesium, the sec- 
ond of these salt deposits, was the only other ingredient conspicuous to 
Browning or to Secchi. Mr. Garbett makes a calculation that the 
chances of this being the true explanation of the calamity are three 
millions to one, which, he says, though not “ scientific certainty,” is a 
result *‘ not easy to find resting on much stronger evidence.” 


The picture of ‘“‘ Owen’s Apteryx,’”’ which we give in the Museum 
this week, is copied from Zand and Water of August 14th, which con- 
tains a descriptive article, from which we condense tlie following: In 
July of the present year, a specimen of this curious bird, which per- 
haps is the original “‘ early bird that caught the worm,” was presented 
to the Zoological Society at London. It is a native of New Zealand, 
and subsists upon worms and beetles, for the capture of which it is pe- 
culiarly adapted. Its general appearance is that\of a hedgehog with 
a bill, its color that of a brown owl, and its eye, like a rat’s, is a little, jet- 
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black, prominent bead. Around the eye, and above the upper portion 
of the beak, is a fringe of long, delicate, black hairs, which look as though 
a series of rats’ whis- 
kers had been planted 
into the skin. The 
beak is about three 
inches in length, and 
of a whitish color. 
The nostrils are at the 
end of the beak, and 
are protected from 
injury by an over- 
hanging roof formed 
by the extreme tip of 
the beak, which is a 
horny knob as hard as 
agate; they are also 
protected by a valve 
of skin. The low- 
er mandible fits accu- 
rately into the upper, 
and the two form 
an admirable digging 
instrument, or probe, 
which it uses with 
surprising quickness 
and dexterity. Al- 
though called “ apte- 
ryx,”’ or wingless, the 
bird actually has rudi- 
mentary wings, which 
can be felt evenif not 
seen, they being only 
about the size of those 
of a sparrow a week old. When frightened, he erects himself upon 
his legs like a cone of animated feathers, and snaps his beak, making a 
noise like that of an indignant owl. The following is an abstract of 





Owen's Apteryx, from New Zealand. 


Professor Owen’s description of the anatomy of the bird: “ The bones 
are tough and compact in texture, like the bones of the lizard tribe; 
they are not pure 
white; they do not 
+ contain air-cells, like 
bones of birds. All the 
bones concerned in 
the formation of the 
upper mandible are 
anchylosed togeth- 
er, in order to give 
strength to the bird 
to use his beak for 
digging purposes ; the 
cavities in the skull, 
which in other birds 
are devoted to the 
lodgment of the eyes, 
are almost exclusive- 
ly occupied by the 
nose-bones. The ster- 
num, or breastbone, is 
reduced to its lowest 
grade of development, 
and there is no keel ; 
the wing-bones are 
also at the minimum 
state of development ; 
the humerus meas- 
ures one inch and 
five lines ; the radius 
and ulna are each nine 
lines in length ; there 
is a single phalanx 
which supports a long, curved, alar claw. Thus, then, we find, in these 
few details (not to mention others), that the skeleton and structure of 
the apteryx are all conformed in relation to its habits.” 
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Established 1809. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS, 
SOAP MAKERS. 


The business has been established over half a century, and the superior quality 
of the goods has given them a world-wide reputation. They use the best materials, 
employ the best workmen under a competent chemist, and the recently completed 
large additions to their works, with new and improved machinery, enables them to 
produce larger quantities of better goods cheaper than ever before. 

Particular attention is directed to their Old Palm Soap, which possesses only 
the pleasant and delicate odor of Palm Oil, and for toilet or medicinal use is in every 
respect superior to the best O_p Castiie Soap. 

Also, a great variety of Soaps for Laundry and general Household use, as 
well as for Manufacturers and Shipping. 


Their new compound, 


SA POLIO, 


For Cleaning and Polishing, 





Is pronounced by all who use it as the best, quickest, and cheapest article ever 
offered to the public. 
A Cake as sample will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any Post-Office Address in 
ghe United States, on the receipt of Twenty Cents. 
N. B.—Be sure and write address plainly. 
Liperat Discounts To THe IFRave. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 211 Washington St., New York. 





** The Spiciest Wovel of the Season.” 


MADEMOISELLE FIFTY MILLIONS: 


oR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF HORTENSE MANCINI. 
By the Countess Dasu. 


Translated, from the French, by ADELAmDE De V. CHaupRON. 1 vol.,8vo. Paper. 
Price, 60 Cents. 


“« «Mademoiselle Fifty Millions,’ by the ‘Countess Dash,” translated by Adelaide 
De V. Chaudron, is a French novel turning upon an incident connected with the nieces 
of the famous Cardinal Mazarin, whom that ambitious and wily diplomatist brought 
from Italy, and succeeded, after almost numberless intrigues, in marrying to his sat- 
isfaction. The adventures of Hortense Mancini, who, inheriting the greater part of 
the Cardinal’s immense wealth, became known as Mademoiselle Fifty Millions, are 
brought graphically and prominently out by the author. A sequel to the original 
story, under the title of ‘The Bohemians of the Se h Century,” is appended, 
which continues the interest undiminished to the close. The story of the Cardinal's 
three nieces is one of the most romantic episodes in history, and the reader will here 
find it depicted in a fresh and pleasing style.” —Hartford Times. 

MAILED POST-FREE, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





D. APPLETON & CO., PustisHErs, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y- 
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ge” Applications for Advertising in 
«6 Appletons’ Journal’’ should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING 


THE LATEST PARIS STYLES IN 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


Ladies’ & Children’s Undergerments, 


Embroideries, Laces, Real India Camel’s- 
Hair Shawls, Alexandre’s Celebrated 
Kid Gloves, &¢., &¢., 





And are making LARGE ADDITIONS to all their 
POPULAR STOCKS of 
Dress Goods, at 25c. per yd. and Upward, 


&c., &c., &e. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AV., and TENTH ST. 





BARGAINS IN 
POPLINS AND SERGES. 


A. T Srewarr & Co. 


Have opened Fine Quality 


HIGH-COLORED PLAID POPLINS, 
. At soc. per yard. 

Extra Fine High-Colored PLAID POPLINS, 
75¢. per yard. 
ALL-WOOL SERGBES, 
Only 7sc. per yard. 

Best Quality Irish Poplins, 
$2.50 per yard. Also, 

6-4 SILK CHAINE, GRISAILLE, AND SATIN- 
FACED POPLIN, PLAID DIAGONALS 
FOR SUITS, &e., &e., 

At Proportionately LOW PRICES. 


Strangers and the residents of our neighboring cities 
are respectfully invited to examine the above, which, in 
Price and quality, will be found 

EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., & TENTH ST. 





LORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 
VERONIQUE, 1s NEARLY READY. 
Miss Marrvat says of it, “It is my favorite of all 
I have ever written.” 
Price Seventy-Five Cents, Paper. 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 





Gu ONE DOLLAR, and get by returh mail 
one of : 
LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 
Of elegant French Note Paper with your initial. Ad- 


dress 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 
8T. JOHN'S SCHOOL, SING SING, N. Y. 


Rev, J. Breckenripnce Gisson, A. M., Rector. 
(Formerly Mr. Churchill’s School.) 
THE NEXT YEAR WILL BEGIN SEPT. asst. 


.. ‘Mr. Churchill earnestly commends the Rev. Mr. 
Gibson to all interested, as worthy of entire confidence, 
and fully competent to continue the School, in all its 
peculiar excellences.”” 


Sine Sinc, Aug. 26th, 1869. 








PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
required—A Y SAFE ILLv- 
MINATING Oil—Strictly Pure—No Mixture, No 
Chemicals—Will not Explode—FIRE-TEST 145 
DEGREES (being 35 degrees higher than is re- 
quired by U. S. Government)—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Patent Cans. Ask for Pratt’s “Astral,” the 
safest and best Illuminating Oil. 77y i. Agents 
wanted in every town. At wholesale and retail by the 


Proprietors. On House or CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established in 1770,) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 
Box 3050. 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Send for circulars, with testimonials and price-lists. 


The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
pmmarily for the education of the hters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its s admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 2 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. CoRNELIA Me’ ICKAR MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


MRS. OCDEN HOFFMAN'S 
English and French Boarding and Day School, for 
oung ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th Street, 
ie York, will reo on MONDAY, Sept. 27. 
Letters add: as above will receive prompt at- 
tention. 








MISS ARMSTRONG’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
No. 25 East Twenty-first St., 
Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. 21. Address 








Kansas Pacific Railway Gold Loan. 
$6,500,000. 


This Loan has Thirty Years to run. Interest seven 
percent. Principal and interest payable in gold. This 
1s a first mortgage upon the extension of the Kansas 
road from Sheridan to Denver. It is secured by a 
Government Land Grant of Three Million Acres of the 
finest lands in Colorado. The road is now in successful 
operation, and earning more than enough to pay the 
interest on the present Loan. Coupons, payable in 
Frankfort, London, or New York. Bonds from 
Government Taxation, and as good as Government 
Securities. 

Price 96, and accrued interest, in currency. 

Pamphlets, with Maps, giving full information, sent 
on application. 

DABNEY, MORGAN & CO., 
53 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


M. K. JESUP & CO., 


12 PINE STREET. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 











M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SEARING’S VIRGIL’S ANEID. 


Containing a Dictionary, Notes, References, Illus- 
trations, a Map, Questions, Metrical Index, Essay on 
Style, fac-simile of MS., etc. A superb edition. Post- 
paid, $2.25. 

STEELE’S 14 WEEKS IN PHILOSOPHY. 


Its merits are—the short course, the fascinating 
style, the clear and practical statements, the telling and 
artistic illustrations, and the entirely new feature of 
“practical questions.” Postpaid, $1.40. 


WORMAN’S GERMAN ECHO. 


A new system for conversation, with vocabulary of 
words and idioms. The student learns to ¢hink in 
German. Postpaid, $1.25. 


SUMMARY OF HISTORY. 


History in a series of statements so brief that every 
word may be committed to memory, if desired. A key 
and outline. Postpaid, 60 cents. 

GS ples to Teachers who will adopt, if ap- 

wed, half price. Descriptive Catalogues of 300 

ext Books mailed free. A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Educational Publishers, Nos. 111 & 118 William St., 
New York. 








ptly by letter as above. 


RS. GARRETSON’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for youn 
Ladies and Children, No. 58 West Forty-seven 
Street, will open 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2x. 
For circulars, apply as above. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfully 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for an institution 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness to the pupils. It is 
specially recommended by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littie- 
youn, D. D. The Fall ion, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. rst. TERMS, $300 per annum. For circulars, 
apply to J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 


MISS COMSTOCK 
Will commence her English, French, and German 


Boarding & Day School 


At her new residence, 
No. 82 West Fortietx Street (Reservoir Park), 
On Wepnespay, Sept. 22d. 
Number of Boarding Pupils limited. 


M/4?4M C. MEARS. 
MADAM PROSSER, Directress, 


Will reopen her FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
Day Scroot for Younc Lapigs and CHILDREN, on 
Monpay, Sept. 20. Letters and applications promptly 
attended to. 

No. 222 (old No. 202) Mapison AvENuE. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Morristown, N. J. 
A Sevect Famrity Scuoot, combining the choicest 
home accommodations with superior educational ad- 
vantages; chief among the latter is a new system of 
teaching, which has been commended in the highest 


terms. Address 
Cc. G. HAZELTINE, A. M., Priwcipat 


MISss MARY Y. BEAN’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for young 
Ladies, No. 110 West Forty-second Street, reopens 
TUESDAY, September 2x. 


1214 BROADWAY. 

Miss YOUNG'S Frencu anp EnGusuH Boarp- 
ING AND Day Scnoot for Misses and Masters will re- 
open Monday, September 20. The scholars are daily 
exercised in a spacious gymnasium. : 


POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Market Street, above 17th St., Philadelphia, 
Designed to supply a great want in American Educa- 
tion, to wit: THorovuGH COLLEGIATE TRAINING FOR 
THE PRACTICE OF Mine ENGrIneERING, Crvit En- 
GINEERING, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, ANALYTICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY, METALLURGY, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

he facilities for professional education afforded by 
the College will compare favorably with those of the 
best Polytechnic Institutions of Europe; and our Di- 

ma is received as conclusive evidence of iency 
the first Engi and Companies engaged in works 
of improvement. Sirteenth Annual Session begins 
September 21st, 1869. } 
ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 
PRESIDENT OF FACULTY, 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
550 & 852 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronzes, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House ww Parts: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
No. 180 Broadway. New York, 


Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 


c. 
oe. 





In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 
LD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 
Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 
TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 














Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature’s God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANTS FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cup 

See Health's well-spring bubble up 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 


Sold by all Druggisis. 
NOLEN’S MEDICINAL 


Cod-Liver Oil. 


The Purest, 
The Sweetest, 
The Freshest, 
The Best. 





ACKNOWLEDGED 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


CHAS. W. NOLEN & CO., 
Proprietors, 
123 S. Front Sr., 
Philadelphia. 
Sold ae y the augyh generally. 


HULL’S. 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 
turers, 32 Parx Row, New York. 








BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLEBS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Fi , and By 
MOSAICS, 
And other 
FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 


WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
agp Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. — 
- BARDOU & SON'S CELEBRATED 


“UNIVERSAL” 
OPERA-GLASS. 


— genuine unless stamped “‘ Universal Opera- 


Awarded the —e 4 medals at the Universal Ex- 
positions of London. and Paris, 1855 and 1 
SOLE AGENCY "AND" DEPOT for the UNITE ) 

STATES 








> 


FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 


ImpoRTER OF Opticat Goops, 8 Maipen Lane. 


H. W. GEAR & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


And fine Brushes of every description. 


Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
Wax Flower Materials, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER, 
26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





Cc. P. STAAB, 
H. W. GEAR. 


PARLOR STEAM-ENGCINE: : 

Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours if supplied with water, &c. ; 
free from danger; a child can work it. Sent free with 
instructions for $x. oo; three for $2.50. 

WALTER HOLT, 
to2 Nassau STREET, New York. 


“PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


_Hilustrated Price Lists sent on application. 
WEDLOCK; 
Or, the Right Relations of the Sexes; 


A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing who may and who may not 
Marry. By the author of “‘ New Physiognomy,” 
“‘How to Read Character,” and Editor o the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Price, $1.50. Extra gilt, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, — 2 


389 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 “ up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS. 




















TRAVELLERS TO EUROPE 


SHOULD PROCURE, BEFORE THEY LEAVE, 


APPLETONS’ SHORT-TRIP GUIDE 


TO BUROPE. 
WITH MAP. 

It contains cost of making Short Trips, Description 
of Important Points of Interest, and Short Phrases in 
French and German. 

1 vol., r6mo. Price, $2.00. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address, on receipt of 

the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PusttsHers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 





'  GILLOTT’S 
eB SO ES we 2 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HO! FOR LOUISIANA. 


For a Copy of “‘ New Louisiana,” containing a State 
Map and full and reliable information about the cheap 
Sugar, Cotton, Rice, and Orange Lands, the unprece- 
dented profits of farming in Louisiana, and rare chances 
for investment of money or labor, send six cents in post- 
age stamps to 

Dr. J. O. NOYES, 
Pres. Board CoMMISSIONERS OF IMMIGRATION, 
New Orleans, La. 








O’K EEFE’S 


Large Winter Head Lettuce, 


Messrs. M. O’Kzere, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and F lorists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now offer it to the 
public as a Fine AND VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 


fully 
THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. IT wiLL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 
PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST OF OUR NORTHERN CLI- 
MATES. It forms very large, — hy ey y tender, 
greenish-yellow heads, the outside leaves aoa of a 
brownish tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be filled by mail, in sealed packa: at Firty cents 
am and can only be w+ - NUINE rot TRUE 
at their 


M. 0’KEEFE, som 8 & 00, Rochester, N. Y. 








CASES FOR 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


READING CASES. 


We have now ready a case, or cover, designed for 
filing, in aconvenient shape, the numbers of AFPLETONS’ 
Journat. The case will hold thirteen numbers, which 
are readily retained in position by India-rubber bands. 
This cover keeps the numbers in a form exceedingly 
convenient for reading, preserves the pages unsoiled, 
and is a good substitute for binding. When full, the 
older numbers can be laid away for binding, if desired, 
or other cases procured. Bound in Half Leather, Price 
One Dollar. . 

BINDING CASES. 

We have ready a binding case for first volume of 
Apptetons’ Journal, in cloth, gilt back and side. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Either of above mailed, post-free, to any address, on 
receipt of price. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PusuisHers, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO. 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Best. The Cheapest. The Most Popular. 


First Steps iv GEOGRAPHY..........--------- $0.45 
New Primary GEOGRAPHY.........----------- 0.90 
New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. ......-.-.--- 1.50 
New GrRaAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY.........-- 1.75 


New Puysicat GEOGRAPHY (in press). 

This series, so well known to American teachers, 
has been recently revised. The Map Questions have 
been op in all cases directly opposite the Map to 
which they refer, and have been curtailed sufficiently 
to admit in the Intermediate a well-condensed Sum- 
mary of Physical Geography—and in the Grammar- 
School very full details 7 ths Physical Geography of 
our own country, as well as a simple and — 
system of Map-Drawing. The engravings 
gear by Ppt of my wel they, — as “the ty- 

graphy, will emselves. cent 

aps are the result of much riment ond Ven r, to 
which the publishers point with pride as the most 
beautiful specimens in this line of art ever offered to 
the American public. is scarcely a town or vil- 
lage in this broad land where Conn s — hies 
are not well and favorably known. Fe 
tested in the Public Schools of New Y: Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Columbus, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Memphis, and hundreds of the Lead- 
— of the Union, with the most satisfactory 
results. 

In New ENGLAND THEIR SUPERIORITY IS UNQUES- 
TIONED. They are already used in One Hunprep 
Towns 1x Marne, Eicuty-rive Towns in New 
Hampsuire, and nearly Two Hunprep Towns In 
Massacuusetts. Look at the Counties: Essex 
County, 1 are Middlesex 5 naa 23 Towns; 
) nn eaepgge® » 36 Towns; ~~ Co 
Towns ; en County, 1 
County, 14 an Norfolk Coun’ 1 13 Towen, Bae 
= be 17 Towns; Franklin County, 2 Towns ; 

uth County, 16 Towns; Barnstable County, 13 
a ie and Nantucket Counties (all). 

Their rapid introduction in Large Towns and 
Cities is without parallel in the eunaltef Biutatiaal 

ature. 


Thirty Towns in Connecticut, and twenty-three - 
the thirty-two Towns in Rhode Island, have recently 
adopted this series, and other systems are being super- 
seded by “‘ Cornell” in all directions. 
bg ie works are Seem to surpass all others— 
ist. In 





ad. In the gradual pro ion of their steps. 
3d. In presenting one thing at a time. 
4th. In the tation of each part to its intended 


grade of scholarship. 
sth. In the admirable mode they prescribe for memo- 
rizing the contents of a map. 
6th. In their explanation and di 
the natural divisions of the eart! 
7th. In their judicious selection of facts. 
8th. In the appropriate and instructive character of 
their illustrations. 
oth. In ———- between maps and text. 
roth. In the introduction into the maps of such places 
only as are mentioned in the book. 





ms for describing 


11th. In the clear representation of every fact, and the 
’ which each branch of 


analytical precision with 
the subject is kept distinct. 
12th. In being at once practical, systematic, and com- 
plete, philosophical in arrangement, and pro- 
ve in development of the subject. 
We Ch | that examination is better than 
we taken but a few 
nee from donned ofa chaiier character: 


“They Opinions oe those who use Cornell. 


are far in of p Supt. 
BuLxizy, Brooklyn Public Schools. 

“Cornell’s Intermediate is a erect text-book. 1 
do not see how any improvement could be made in that 
volume.” —Supt. Dory, Detroit (Mich. ) Pub. Schools. 

“Your Revised Edition of ( ornell’s Geogra hies 
must certainly satisfy all a 
Cuas. W. CusHne, Principal of Senior, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

“Tam to find in Cornell a ition of the 
changes in boundaries, etc., which recent events have 
produced, as well as of late explorations and discov- 
eries, The selection of matter is judicious ; the text is 

ustrated with numerous fine en- 
prove exceedin 
er. The claims of Physical 











ly attractive to the 


are not 

overlooked. Teachers, who desire in i eclection of 

text-books to keep hy Rate it of the 

“ge, will pte to examine the iwal ANFORTH, 
oe — EL ss' 


an phiet setting fr te the distinctive features of 
aeeniel tole, strongest kind of in- 
Sommoeetn wil be mated, , post-paid, to any one apply- 

g for i 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. 









PRIMARY ARITHMETIC...........-..202+-0ees00 $o. 30 

MURR, DEG Ca ccc cn ccccescbaseeeialon 0.45 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC.............-.,---- 0.50 
PRACTICAL I hinon ceemaptentientteiag ++ 1.00 


Key To Practicat (for teachers” use 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC (ix fress). 








lic, these Ari etics have met with most 

success. They are in exclusive use in a camer 

public re of the country, among which we may 
mention, Brooklyn, Jersey City, pm on and Albany. 
They have also Toca of officially adopted by the common 
schools of New York. 

The following points of excellence are claimed for 
this universally popular series : 

rst. Full discussions of many important subjects 
omitted by — authors. 

t they are up to the times, exhibiting the 
commercial usages of.the day. 

3d. They are superior to vil other arithmetics in the 
exactness and clearness of their definitions, rules, ex- 
planations, and anal 

th. In the attention given to the business matters 
of life—such as Book-keeping, Insurance, Taxes, Se- 
curities, etc., etc. ese are omitted by some authors, 
and only glanced at by others. 

See the following distinguished opinions: 

“They have a more practical bearing than any 
other works on the subject, being in every respect up to 
the times, treating the important branches of Mercantile 
Arithmetic in the most exhaustive manner, and giving 
the Pupil a preparation for the business of life which we 
have elsewhere sought in vain. 

“ They meet our wants so entirely, that we should 
be very % 4 = to change them for ny | other Se- 
vies.” —J. W. BuLKLEY, Supt. in the City 
of Brooklyn. 

“Your Practical Arithmetic is — ae published.” 
—Prof. GATHRIGHT, Summerville, M 

“I prefer your Arithmetics to ae others.” —Prof. 
Hunter, Athens, Ga. 

“The best I have ever seen.”—Dr. BEEAKER, 


Although but a short time before the American gauiyng 
the 


Unionville, S. C. 
“T never mony, A ated your Practical.”"—-Prof. 
Topp Edgartown, M: 
“They are an improvement = all other works.” — 


Prof. Noettinc, Wayn 
“They seem to have no defects.” *—Prof. BRUNNER, 
Hiawassee Col Tenn 
To these might be added certificates, equally as sat- 
isfactory, from hundreds of practical teachers im every 
State in the country. We prefer to submit our books, 
however, to examination. We desire that the 
be passed through an unrelenting criticism. Then 
their excellence appear. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPO- 
SITION 


By G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D. 
QUACKENBOS’ 's Primary GRAMMAR............ $0.50 
EnGuisH GRAMMAR............ 1.00 
= First Lessons IN a. 0.90 
# Course or Comp. & RHETORIC. 1.75 
_QuackEnsos’s GRAMMARS have met with most flat- 
tering success. They give general satisfaction. The 
First Boox (or Primary) awakens the interest of the 
child, teaching him to think and to understand, and giv- 
ae direct practical application to every abstract prin- 
ciple 

* Quacxunsos’s EncuiisH GramMMAR is one of his 
most successful uctions. Every teacher knows 
how much is’ gained by a judicious arrangement of 
ics, an inductive advance from what is known to 
t is unknown. This is Mr. ow ages great 
forte—es exhibited in all his school-books, and particu- 
larly in this Grammar. For instance, he approaches 
iefaitions by means of eas See, which 
make their abstract language intelligible while it is in 
process of learning. So, instead of reserving the Rules 
of Syntax, he introduces them as they are needed, in 

connection with parsing. 
QuacKENBOS’s COMPOSITION and his Composition 
AND RHETORIC are known to every teacher, and, at this 
late day, need no fi es = They have no 


The following well-known teachers, oaene others, 
pronounce the Grammars the dest now v before the public: 

Prof. Cuirrorp, Northern Indiana = 

P. H. Hutcutinson, ~ of Schools, —— Vt. 

| mong Everett, late Pres. Coll. of New Orleans. 


R, 
H. A. Dearsorn, A. M., Princ. Clinton Liberal Inst. 
T. Kessuer, Princ. of High School, Allentown, Pa. 
Geo.O. Hopxuns, Princ. Acad.,S. Woodstock, Conn. 
Rev. G. R. Moors, Pres. Fem. Coll., haa Towa. 
W. R. Puan, Princ. Union Schools, New Phila., ys 
Rev. James Gitmour, Princ. Ballston y salen | 
The etoric and First Lessons in 
—_—- almost entirely —— every other on caine 
By th 2 oe Ot most thorough and 
the last Regents’ Report it appears that 
13 Renbentin of the State of New York use Quack- 
ENBOS’s RueTorIic, while ss use all other text- 
books on the subject put tog: 
HISTORY. 
QuackeEnsBos’s ELEMENTARY HIsTORY OF THE 
Sea $0.75 
Quacxensos’s ScHoot History oF THE UNITED 





In Quackenbos’s ELementary History the wants 
of Primary Schools have been consulted. A perspicu- 


spersed throughout. To please the eye of the young, 
as well as awaken thought, numerous engravings, ex- 
ecuted in the finest style of the art, have been intro- 
duced. A number of new and beautiful maps have 
been added, and the whole has been brought down to 
the summer of 1868. 

The advantage claimed for the Schoo. History 
over others of the same class is, the interest with which 
oe subject is invested. The student turns to his his- 

lesson in this volume as a recreation rather than a 

. The style, clear and simple, Ss dignified, Vy 
cible, and often eloquent, inspires learner with a 
love A the subject and a taste for historical reading in 
gene 

These Histories commend themselves to the people 
of the whole country. They are eminently fair on all 

uestions whew and politics ; eschewing all preju- 
' they ly avoid any attem —— the young. 
be are everywhere used, an —T a com- 
mend They are the text-books 0! fficially adc 
and in use by the States of California, Misso = 
ps ad ho nia; the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, 
xington, St.. Paul, Syracuse, etc. ‘Hosts 





din our Circular. 
— will consult their interest and that of their 


pupils by examining these works. 

SCIENTIFIC WORES. 
UACKENBOS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.......... $2.00 
pene S COSTE, cancoccoccncccocesssete 2.00 

Houx.ey and Youmans’s Puysio.oGy..........- 2.00 


QuacKENBOS’s NATURAL PutLosopny has uniformly 
been pronounced THE BOOK on al Science by 
those who have used it. We are solicitous of se- 
curing a careful comparison of it the best works 


now 
Youuans's s CuemistRy has passed through edi- 

tions. It has been rewritten, and is now anew 

work. Itis uptodate. It is not encumbered by tech- 

nicalities. Its statements are clear, compact, and forcible. 
Hux.ey and Youmans’s Pxysio.ocy is an original 

work, not compiled from other authorities, but an au- 

Of this treatise the celebrated 
ys: ip atten ond o le I think it 





excellent ; 15 far the best work of the kind I have 
ever seen.” work is destined to be the standard 
in all institutions of a high grade. For further testi- 
mony, we refer to our iptive Catalogue and Cir- 
culars, which we think contain convincing proofs 
their superiority. 
LATIN. 
HARKNESS’ 's Inrropuctory Latin Boox....... $1.25 
ELements oF Latin GRAMMAR.... 1.25 
ms Latin GRAMMAR ++ 3.75 
pes Latin READER. .... oo Sa 
wed INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE... 1. 50 
“ First Greek Book..........-.--- 1.75 


This series has received the unqualified commenda- 
tion of many of the most eminent classical professors 
and teachers in our country, and is already in use in 
every State of the Union, and, indeed, in onuty all our 
leading classical institutions of every le, both of 


school and college. Each volume, as it issued from 
the press, has been received with a de of enthu- 
siasm unsu! in our experience with text-books. 


The —— of the series marks, it is — ~- 
era in the classical education of our country. 
rapidly displacing all others in the best - ona be 
leges in this country, and teachers and school-officers 
~- earnestly urged to examine them cri before 
ohoies a series for their institutions. We feel con- 
ey furnish a better course of elementary clas- 
sical instruction than can elsewhere be found in our 
language. 
A few Distinguished Opinions: 
“The best Latin Grammar I have seen.”—Prof. 
Wanppe tt, University of Ga. 
“ His cy have no y+ in this country.” —Rev. 
B. SEaRs, Brown Universi 
e The! — text-books + to us.”—Prof, Goop- 
Hue, Harvard College, Ala. 
“IT use Harkness’s text-books because they are the 
best. » Prof, Dunxuin, East Alabama College. 
“* Harkness’s First Greek is unusually attractive.” — 
President S. H. Taytor, LL. D., Andover, Mass. 
These are selected from over one thousand similar 
recommendations. 
men copies of any of the above works will 
be La poorest to teachers and school-officers on 
receipt of one-half the retail price. 





Teachers, Superintendents, and school-officers are 
Tw invited to address us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use of our publications. Im- 
mediate attention will iven to any letters or orders 
with which we are fa and the most satisfactory 
terms will be made for introduction. A DescripTive 
CATALOGUE st all our reliable and popular 


text-books will be postage prepaid, on tion 
tous. Persons ordering are requested to be particular 
to give their post-office address in full. 





Cc the con of Teachers, Superin- 
tendents, and sc cers, we havé established an 
1 Department for their special use, and all 





ous style, a natural arrangement, and short 
a single fact, will be found the chief charac- 
Series off the work. Truthful anecdotes are inter- 





visiting New York are cordially invited to call and ex- 
amine our extensive assortment of Text-Books. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue # Prate WartcuHes 
MADE BY THE 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 


In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 


For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


T.B.BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
T. B. Bynner, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Quintarp. 
Price Lists sent on application. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 








Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 





NEW BIBLICAL WORK. 
THE LAND AND ITS STORY; 


OR, THE 
Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine. 


BY N. C. BURT, D.D., 
AUTHOR OF “HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS,” “THE 
FAR EAST,” ETC. 


Elegantly Illustrated with Map Sketches, Charts, 
and Engravings. 

The Publishers invite the attention of Ministers, 
Teachers, and all Bible Scholars and Readers, to the 
above work, confident that they will warmly welcome 
it. Embodying without parade the valuable results of 
modern research; using freely the author's personal 
observations, without needless detail of incidents of 
travel; traversing the whole extent of Palestine, and 
at the same time bringing under review the entire Scrip- 
ture history, in relation to Palestine localities, the book 
presents, in brief compass and popular form, the pre- 
cise and full subject named in its title. 

Complete in one volume, octavo, of 38 pages. 
Price, in cloth binding, $3.50; in half morocco, gilt, 

5.00. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
WANTED.—Zxperienced Agents wanted in ail 
rts of the country to sell this important work. 

lergymen who have acted as book agents will find 
this work well worthy their attention. clusive terri- 

tory given. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





~ WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 


GEMS OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


t vol, oblong 4to. Price, $5.00. 





This is by far the most beautiful and extensive work 
on PENMANSHIP ever published. It is the standard 
of excellence, and is especially commended by teachers 
and pen-artists everywhere. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
9°, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


Lady's Trousseau “B” for $200. 


© BRN CIs ccccnctcncsesosnsdpecnisive 
6 Linen Ms) = 
6 Patrs Mustiw Drawers, 
6 “ Linen - one 
© DRA CRC BE ce ccccccgcccccesensscee 
3 Tuckep “ -” 
3 Musuin Nicut-DREssEs,..........-...-.+-.-- 
3 Tuckep Campric Nicut-DrRessgs,........... 
3 Emer’p as ” tk’d 

© Es Bcc ccc cccctetsecasoncecenqece 
PGE GR sec ctcnsunbiecencscccs 
2 Dressinc SACQUES,............ 

t Devaine Rope pe CHAMBRE, 









The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C, O. D. by 
Express. Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. Complete directions for Self- 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BRoADWAY, corner of Grand St. 
‘ Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST READY: 


I.—THE REASONING POWER OF ANI- Scenes, and Suburban Views. Elegantly. printed 
a wwe By | tee Joun Setsy Watson, on tinted paper, and bound in an IIlustrated Cover, 





R. S. One vol., r2mo. Cloth. printed with a tint. Containing a Map, and gen- 
472 pp. Price $3.00. eral Strangers’ Guide. Price, 50 cents. 


The object of this book is to show that the inferior 
animals, or many of them, have a portion of that reason 
which is possessed by man. This argument is enforced 
by a vast number of authentic and entertaining anec- 
dotes, illustrating the general intelligence of animals, 
their judgment, sagacity, power of communicating 
thoughts, moral feelings, sense of justice, etc. 


This is the most completely illustrated book of the 
city of New York ever issued, and, while valuable as an 
elegant memento of the city to —> ¥ visiting it, it 
also is of great service as a guide, both as regards the 
town proper, and the principal suburban places. 
iV.—METEORS, AEROLITES, STORMS, 

and Atm: mena. From 





pepherio 0: 

the French of Margolléand Zurcher. By Witt1am 
LACKLAND. Illustrated with twenty-three fine 
Woodcuts, by Lebreton. One vol., 16mo. 324 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Il.—PHOSPHORESCENCE; or, the Emission 

of Light by Minerals, Plants, and Animals. By T. 

Puirson, Member of the Chemical Society of 

Paris. One vol., r6mo, 210 pp. Price $1.75. ¥ 2 
The author says: ‘‘I have brought forward in the -—-ARMS AND 

pone volume every case of phosphorescence which it uity and the : also, a De- 


as been in my power to obtain, after seeking for and scriptive Notice of Modern Weapons. T 
studying the phenomenon in the whole dome of Na- from the French of M. P. Lacombe, and with a Pref- 


ue * * Phosphorescence, whether manifested ace, Notes, and one additional Chapter on Arms 
by the glow-worm, the Bologna stone, a fungus, or a fall- and Armour in 5 eer By Cuas. BourTEtt, 
ing star, is generally looked upon as an unexplained M. A., author of glish Heraldry,” etc. One 
and mysterious production of light. I hope, neverthe- vol., x6mo. 296 pp. Cloth. Price, $r.50. 

less, that I have been able to extricate it a little from Either of the above sent free, by mail, to any 
the obscurity in which it has hitherto been enveloped.” | address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 


lIIL—NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED ; con- D. APPLETON & CO., 
taining Illustrations of Public Buildings, Street 90, 92 & 94 Granp St., New York. 


eet ct we JOURNAL 


AppLetons’ JouRNAL is published costes and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 
illustrated. Its contents consist of serial Novels and short Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre- 
ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER INUMBER, OR §4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 
A ppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's heckly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, , one year, on receipt of $7.00. 
The Publication of the Journat began Ajril 3, 1869. Second volume commenced with No. 21, August 
erst. Back numbers can always be supplied. Subscriptions will be dated from the beginning of the carrent vol- 
ume, unless otherwise directed. 











TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS. ‘ f 
Any one procuring TEN Subscriptions, and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as premiums the following: 
any two volumes of “ Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia” (price $10) ; any five of Louisa Mihlbach’s Novels, bound 
in cloth (price $10); the ‘‘ Comprehensive Dict: of the Bible,” and Bickmore’s ‘‘ Travels in the East-Indian 
Archipelago” (price $10) ; any five volumes of Appletons’ Illustrated Library of Romance, bound in cloth (price 
ro); the Works of Charles Dickens, bound in cloth (price $10.50) ; the Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (price 
10.§0); or other books in our Catalogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price to 
$10. The books to be sent by express, at the subscriber’s expense. __ ‘ : ’ 
Any one procuring Tuirty Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “ The Ameri- 
peed il prices, to this equiv 


can Annual Cyclopedia,” pri $40: or to books, in cloth or paper, at re 
THE NE AMERICAN CLOPZDIA, edited by Georce Ripvey and Cras. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, price $80, will be given to an 1 sending so Subscribers, and remitting $200. s 
The postage within the Un tates, for the JoURNAL, is 20 cents a » pa le yearly, semi- ly, or 
ubscriptions from C: must be accompanied with 20 cents 


quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. 0 : r 
additional, to prepay the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 


ditional, which will prepay for and delivery of their numbers. : 
: In remitting b mal, 2 postofice order or draft, payable tothe order of D. Appleton & Co., i ble to 
bank-notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to aes . In ordering Journat, 


the name should be 
AprLetons’ JouRNAL is also issued in MonTHty Parts, pri cts. or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 
Reading Cue be Anveaveny Jourwat, arranged to bal! thirteen pa Ba * in half leather, price $1.00 
i aile? ~ust-free on receipt of 
i but that we 


given, with the —J county, and State, in 


75 cents. price. 
tate al a will return rected articles without unnecessa 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 
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